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It started in America. It traveled 
by train—boat—plane—truck. 

It was bounced about, knocked 
around. It was even sat on for hours! 


Then, months later, it became a 
life-saving oasis for a pair of stranded 
U.S. fliers. 

You’ve guessed by now what it is 
—a can of drinking water! A flat can 
with a wax-sealed top and a special 
inner lining that keeps water pure 
indefinitely. Part of a pilot’sseat pack, 
it’s opened for emergencies only. 

Perhaps you’ve also guessed why 
this precious water is packed in 


cans. Cans are sturdy. They’re proof 


against dirt, heat, cold, light, mois- 
ture, insects. You can depend on 
cans—they deliver the goods safe! 

You'll find the can on every front 
today. It’s guarding American boys 

. supplying our Allies. . . and still, 
it’s on the job here at home. 

The cans we’re making for war 
today will some day be back — better 
than ever. We’re gaining new knowl- 
edge and experience as “‘Packaging 
Headquarters for America” at war. 


———TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 





Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-work facil 
ies for forming, stamping, machinir ind as- 

mbly isstillavailable. Write or phone our War 


Products Council, 100 E, 42nd St., N. Y. C 
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\ \ /hy is Fascism doomed? 


ECAUSE it is based on the principle of drag- 
B ging everyone down to the level of the 
lowest. It panders to the cowardliness there is 
in everyone—the fear of failure, the envy of the 
successful man. Fascism says to the weakling, 
“You don’t need to fear failure —we’ll see that 
no one is more successful than you.” 

There are other names for Fascism in other 
parts of the world, and in our own country. The 
principle is the same—it rewards the parasite, 


commends the coward, lauds the failure. 


Fascism (or whatever you wish to call it) is fail- 


ing because there are still millions of Americans 


and Britons and others in the world who are not 


cowards, who will not accept failure. These mil- 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 


WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


lions know they can produce and build and man- 


age and create better than some vague “‘average’”’. 


They are doing their work better, now, to win 
the war against failure, and they will continue to 
do it better, and will demand and get the rewards 


the better worker deserves. 


The American ideal to do better and have 
more is the only thing in the world that 
let this country catch up with and pass the 
Germans and Japs with their leveling -down 


philosophy. Individual, 









rewarded ambition 
made this country 
strong. It is the only hope 
of keeping it that way. 


WARNER 
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Air combat. U. S. planes have proved 
definitely superior to all enemy types in 
all war theaters, the Office of War Infor- 


mation reported. Highlights of its new 
performance report: 
Army fliers shot down 7,312 enemy 


craft while losing 1,867 of their own up to 
September 1, 
the action taking place since last March. 


with about two-thirds of 
Navy fliers have maintained a four or five- 
to-one ratio against the enemy 

No enemy bombing remotely rivals ours 
in intensity or accuracy. The Army Air 
Forces estimate the effectiveness of day- 
light precision bombing to be several times 
that of night area bombing. 

New and _ better and 
are coming. Some well-known models are 


bombers fighters 
being vastly improved with more power- 
ful engines: others, such as the P-40, have 
the limit of 


and are being replaced in combat zones. 


reached their development 
Constant experimentation is being main- 
tained, including work on caterpillar take- 
off and landing 
fuel tanks. Helicopters are just getting 
into production. 


gear, de-icing devices, 


Production goals for 19483 are not going 
to be met owing to constant model 
changes, maldistribution of materials, mis- 
takes in production planning, delivery of 
parts, shortages of engines, 
spare parts and man power. 


defective 


Deliveries. Nationwide restrictions on 
wholesale and retail home deliveries went 
into effect. They prohibit retail delivery 
of packages weighing five pounds or less 
and measuring 60 inches or less in length 
and girth combined, and all Sunday retail 
deliveries except of ice, milk or cream. 


Draft. Starting a new crackdown policy 
on willful draft delinquents, Selective Serv- 
that all de- 
linquents aged 18 to 38 shall be classified 
immediately into 1-A and ordered to re- 
port for induction. On August 31, approxi- 
mately 95,000 registrants were delinquent 


ice ruled after November 1 


The March of the News __ 


by reason of failure to report for physical 
examinations, to report changes of address, 
ete. They will have until Nov. 1 to straight- 
en ip matters with local boards. After that 
date, registrants knowingly delinquent in 
the eyes of local boards will lose appeal 
rights and deferment privileges. 

Selective Service also acted to cut down 
physical rejections by promising local 
boards the services of medical field agents. 
They will gather information on the physi- 
cal and mental health of registrants, supply 
it to induction stations so that military 
physicians can judge more accurately an 
individual’s qualifications for service. 
Coal. Government possession of 1,700 
coal mines, taken over during the strike 
last May, terminated by Federal 


Mines Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 


Was 


Vegetable prices. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced a plan for season- 
ally adjusted price ceilings on Lima and 
snap beans, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, green 
peas, peppers, spinach and tomatoes. Re- 
tail prices will be based on new maximum 
the “country shipping point,” 
will represent reductions from last winter’s 


prices at 
prices of as much as 30 to 50 per cent. 


Gasoline. All A, B and C ration coupons 
were cut to three gallons a week effective 
October 12, in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
Rationing. Announcements concerning 
consumer rationing included: 

Registration for War Ration Book Four 
begins October 18, ends October 30, at 
times and places to be announced locally. 
Points will not be taken out of the book 
for excess stocks of rationed foods. 

Starting November 1, green stamps A, 
B and C from Book Four can be used to 
buy rationed canned fruits and vegetables: 
stamp number 29, to buy sugar. 
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how little fuel they use, and low-cost 
fuel at that. 











ule jobs today — such jobs as building With the war won, our expanded 
mn airfields in the jungle. facilities will be turned to peacetime 
needs, and these engines will be avail- 
jesearch Look in tanks and trucks, in land- able for many applications where ne sed af tconapertation teliew in the 
. - e . ste war. no er new era 0 rans- 
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SOME OF THESE ARMY BEANS ARE IN TROUBLE 





Some of these beans, the spotted ready at once for installation, 
ones, are headed for discard. Elec- Or, where indicated, G.E. will 
tronic equipment, pioneered by __ build special apparatus. Each rec- 
General Electric, has weeded them ommendation is backed by an 
out unerringly. intimate knowledge of your indus- 
Daily, in a Michigan plant, "Y- General Electric also sup- 
80,000 pounds of beans pass be- plies the complete electrical 
fore electronic sorters. The white ¢4ipment of which the electronic 
beans get by. Discolored beans, @PP@ratus Is a part. 
unsuited for the market, are de- War production today demands 
tected by a photo-tube. Imme- the speed and efficiency of elec- 
diately, a metal finger flicks these _ tronics. Business leadership to- 
beans into a reject chute! morrow cannot do without it, A 
In other plants, other G-E elec- call to our nearest office will put 
tronic apparatus converts a-c to you in touch with a G-E indus- 
d-c; controls speed of motors; trial-electronics specialist. Gen- 
matches colors; measures, times,  ¢7@! Electric Company, Industrial 
inspects, counts. High-speed re- Divisions, Schenectady, New York. 
sistance welding is possible only 
because of electronics. Hear the General Electric programs: 


" The G-E “All Girl Orchestra” Sunday 
You can purchase standard 19 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 


G-E electronic apparatus that is news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


676-127-8930 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGV AUG Washington, .D. C. 


U.S. air losses in raids over Germany are high, are tending to rise. 

It_ is costly to lose 593 of the nation's best, most highly trained men, to 
lose $30,000,000 of equipment in three or four hours of fighting. That's a 
bigger loss than in announced killed at Salerno. It does not include other men 
lost in planes that got back, in planes that returned badly shot up. 

Yet: It must be remembered that this is a decisive fight of the war. It's a 
fight into which the Germans are throwing everything they have, their best men, 
best planes, newest weapons. And: If won, the thousands of American fliers who 
go out with a big chance of not coming back are saving lives for many others. 

U.S. objectives in the air over Germany are two: 

1. To destroy German aircraft in combat. German losses are high. Those 
losses are draining German strength from the Russian and Italian fronts. 

2. To destroy German ability to replace aircraft losses by knocking out key 
plane factories, gasoline refineries, rubber plants, parts plants. 

Then: With Germany weakened in the air, her final defeat can be easy, can be 
accomplished with a fraction of the life loss that otherwise would be suffered. 

There is confidence here that these objectives are being attained; that 
the results from raids are justifying the cost in lives and in material. 

















































We can tell you this much more..... 
Losses of bomber crews to date are far below U.S. ability to replace. 
Losses of big bombers are within estimates; are readily replaced from out- 
put that may not be far from the goal of 1,000 four-engine bombers a month. 
Morale of bomber crews remains very high. 
And: Fliers out of England appreciate that they are fighting a battle that 
can be decisive. They are taking their tough missions in stride. Main results 
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s will show when it comes time to invade Western Europe for knockout of Germany. 

5. It is probable that present-type planes will carry the burden in Europe. 

Q- Big new B-29s will specialize on Japan. They're in modest production now. 
ul They are twice the size of Flying Fortresses. They can fly from U.S. to Europe 
ic with full bomb load and return, all nonstop. They may become known as the new 
"Tokyo bombers." So: Air warfare is to keep the spotlight for some time. 

s 

” The war itself continues to go very well against both Germany and Japan. 

A In the war against Germany..... 

ut Italy's turnabout will influence already shaky Balkan governments; will be 
S- a sign that maybe they, too, can gain by turning on Hitler at the first chance. 

n- Portugal's grant of use of the Azores for British use is a signal that weak 
al neutrals are ready to bet openly on U.S.-British victory. That is important. 

k, Russia's drive across the Dnieper is the beginning of the end of Germany's 





Stand on Russian territory. There's no good place to stop short of Bessarabia. 
And: The base seems to be laid for big new operations in North Russia. 

Then: Germany is unable to maintain a sustained submarine offensive in the 
Atlantic. She's having to draw fighter planes from Italy to the home front. Her 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


onetime friends in Spain, in Argentina, in Finland are cooling fast. 

In the war against Japan..... 

The Japanese fleet is refusing to come out and fight. 

Japanese aircraft are failing to stand up to American planes and fliers. 

The Japanese merchant fleet gradually is being whittled away. 

So: The next big move is up to U.S. That move may not be so far away. It is 
not to be necessary to wait for defeat of Germany before giving Japan a taste of 
what is to come. U.S. Navy in two years has become extremely strong. 











It is what comes after the war, not the war itself, that causes most worry. 

World-traveling Senators hint that they think the world owes U.S. a living; 
that we're doing the world a favor to take part in its complicated affairs. 

Actually, the situation appears to be this..... 

It is far more than a 50-50 prospect that Russia will retire to isolation 
in postwar; that she will go it strictly alone, playing her own power game both 
in Europe and in Asia. People of many nations may try to copy Russia's system. 

It's at least a 50-50 prospect that England will be forced to impose strict 
trade controls; that she will need in self-defense to control imports and ex- 
ports, to try to restore something comparable to the prewar sterling bloc; that 
she will be forced back to a system of Empire preference. 

As a result: A timid U.S., afraid that she is being outsmarted, doubtful of 
her ability to stand up to other nations, hypersensitive about trade and other 
rights, may find the rest of the world with plans to get along without her. 

That's just reporting what now is becoming evident. It's entirely possible 
that Russian influence can be greater than U.S. influence in the outside world. 

And: Britain, faced with isolationist tendencies in U.S., might be forced 
to seek her own economic salvation in an Empire bloc, Supported by close ties 
with any other nations that can be induced to join up. 




















Back to the more immediately important everyday affairS.eccee 

Father draft: Fathers are being drawn into service slowly. It is probable 
that 1943 total will be under 446,000 officially estimated. However: Military 
needs may force the call of at least 500,000 fathers in 1944, 

Fuel: There will be a tight squeeze on oil, coal and gas for heating use 
this winter. Nobody is going to freeze. Yet: It is wise for all fuel users to 
take whatever precautions can be taken to save fuel. 

Food: Food supplies will continue to be adequate if not overabundant. Meat 
supply will be held around the present level. Butter may be in a slightly larger 
supply. Canned goods will be short. Citrus fruits should be more abundant. 

Clothing: There should be enough for people to wear. Children's clothes 
are short in some sizes. Yet: In the main the clothing situation is satisfactory. 





Part of the reason for the father draft is told by the following figures: 

Deferred as farm workers: 1,449,000 men, of whom 705,000 have no dependents. 

Deferred as necessary workers in industry: 1,373,000 men of military age. 

Thus: More men of military age are deferred in agriculture than in all of 
industry. And: While industry has been losing men rapidly, agriculture now is 
reported officially to be employing 300,000 more men than it employed a year ago. 
That's men of military age. It explains why the farm labor issue has died out. 

The trouble is that not all fathers could be farmers. Not that farmers did 
not need protection for labor supply. Like war industry generally, they did. 
But: Congress gave special treatment to farm workers, not to industry's workers. 

Coming big issue is this: Should U.S. help create a new League of Nations? 
Or should U.S. establish a narrower alliance with Britain, possibly with Russia? 
Trend of White House thinking is away from a League, toward alliance. 

















See also pages 12, 20, 45. 
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Wren officers and men go out to 
board the giant sea-planes used for 
patrol bombing and transport, 
they’re carried in a little “personnel 
boat.” 

Very often the sea is rough. The 
small boat pitches and tosses on the 
waves, threatening severe damage to 
the thin “skin” of the big plane. 

Goodyear went to work on this 
} problem and devised a special type 
of Airfoam cushioning using pre- 
war stocks — a gunwale pad which 
fits over the sides of the personnel 





Witnas 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


boats ... gives them “soft shoulders” 
...» prevents damage when making 
contact with the huge flying ship. 

Airfoam is made by “beating” 
liquid latex until it bubbles up as 
air-filled foam — millions of tiny 
air pillows. Popular for furniture, 
automobile seats and mattresses, 
Airfoam today has gone to war. 
When peace comes again, you will 
have increased opportunity to en- 
joy the luxurious comfort provided 
by this revolutionary cushioning 
material. 





This sea taxi has shoulder pads 


Famous asa pioneer in rubber, Goodyear 
also works with metals, fabrics, chem- 
icals and other vital materials . . . doing 
everything it can to help win the war 
+++ paving the way for new and better 


products when peace is won. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 


= 
GOOD, YEAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











@ You'll put an end to surfacing 
delays the minute you start using SKILSAW 
BELT SANDERS! They go right to each job 

.. quickly remove scale, dirt, paint or var- 
nish ... swiftly sand, rub, buff 
and prepare for finishes. Be- 
cause SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
are light, compact, powerful 





: SKILSAW 
...they handle easier, get 9 Models 


more work done in less time. 
That’s why you'll find them 
“first at the finish”’ in leading 
War Plants everywhere. 


Dy 


DRILLS 
23 Models 

SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
speed all operations from 
coarsest surfacing to highest 
polishing ...on wood, metal, 
stone or compositions. Power- 
ful Models available in belt 
widths up to 4% in. Ask your 
distributor for a demonstra- 
tion of SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
--. soon! 


se) 


DISC SANDERS 
6 Models 


\ 


ER 
VU 


BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 


. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


ERIEK'S WANDS 
\ wee? PRODUCTIVE > 


. 
BLOWERS 
. 


FLOOR SANDERS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, according to a Tax Court 
decision, avoid paying income taxes on 
the entire amount of installments you re- 
ceive as the beneficiary of a life insurance 
policy if you may elect to receive install- 
ments, under the policy. Sums added to the 
face value of the policy, as interest, under 
installment payments, are held to be ex- 
empt from tax. 


* * * 
YOU CAN probably hire occupationally 
deferred seasonal workers if you operate an 


essential industry. Selective Service System 
has ruled that seasonal workers may mi- 
grate without losing their occupational de- 
ferments, and War Manpower Commission 
will try to place them in other industries, 
such as meat packing, that reach seasonal 
employment peaks. 


YOU CANNOT produce more than 30 
per cent of your year’s quota of bed- 
springs in any one quarter of the year. 
War Production Board places this limita- 
tion on the output of bedsprings. 


* * 


YOU CAN expect tighter controls over 
labor supply in an increasing number of 
areas. WPB has delegated broad authority 
to Area Production Urgency Committees 
to issue priorities on materials, and to re- 
view facilities and new contracts in labor- 
shortage areas. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT auction household goods 
without regard for retail price ceilings. 
The Office of Price Administration places 
auctioneers’ sales under price control. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of ex- 
tracts and pharmaceutical flavorings, use 
the 25 varieties of fruits and berries banned 
to other manufacturers of alcoholic prod- 
ucts. WFA exempts these manufacturers 
from such restrictions. 


uM — oe 
YOU CANNOT, as a disbursing agent, 
apply for a refund of income taxes er- 
roneously withheld from dividends paid to 
nonresident aliens in the mistaken belief 


and administrative decisions: 


that they were subject to tax. Such re. 
funds can go only to the principals, g 
federal circuit court decides. 


* x * 


YOU CAN get a high priority for ma. 
terials to manufacture repair and replace. 
ment parts for automobile trucks. WPB 
has awarded these orders an AA-1 rating, 
superseded only by the critical AAA rating. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deliver luggage to re. 
without attaching retail ceiling 
price tags to the merchandise you make, 
Office of Price Administration has brought 
all types of luggage under price control 
for the distributive trade. 


tailers 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect continued nor. 
mal deliveries of fiber containers. WPB 
has imposed limitations on the production 
and use of such containers and has pro 
hibited the use of fiber for making bottle 
and can carry-outs, gift boxes, counter 
boxes, display boxes and laundry boxes. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN, temporarily, charge one 
cent a pound above the recent ceiling 
prices placed on quick-frozen poultry. OPA 
allows this increase pending a_ further 
study of the price structure of the industry. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT use table-quality rice 
to make beer or ale. War Food Adminis. 
tration issues this regulation. 


YOU CANNOT expect in the near fu- 
ture your normal deliveries of sauerkraut. 
WFA has ordered packers’ stocks to be 
set aside for Government purchase. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always count on the 
War Labor Board to allow you to adjust 
a wage inequality in your plant. One 
regional WLB ruling denies such an ad- 
justment on the ground that an upward 
adjustment would pierce going-wage rates 
in the area, while a downward adjustment 
for the highest-paid workers would cause 
complications, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unttep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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NTIL this war is won, saving min- S 
U utes here may mean saving lives on 
distant battlefields — and the railroads are 
making minutes count. 


For every minute of the day and night, they 
move a million and one-third tons 
of freight a distance of one mile — 
most of it military weapons and 
supplies and the raw materials, the food and 
fuel necessary to keep production going at 


top speed. 


Every minute of the day and night, the rail- 
roads keep track of the movement of 
2,000,000 freight cars — marshaling them 
where they’re needed—keeping them moving. 


Every minute, day and night, fifteen new 
freight trains are made up and started on 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


their runs somewhere in 
America. 


Every minute of the day and night, railroad 
men — modern minutemen — are at work on 
the biggest job in transportation history — 
to meet the nation’s need. 


Railroad work is essential work — 
war work. 

DECEMBER 10 “’CLOSING DATE’ FOR CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. This 
year —when war traffic has first call on all shipping 


services — it is more important than ever to send your 
Christmas packages early. 


Pack them adequately, wrap and tie them securely, 
address them right and get them started (to points 
in the United States and Canada) by December 10. 
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Put yourself in his shoes tonight 


Think how eager you'd be to talk to the folks at home if you 


were in the army and away at camp- 


That’s something to remember when you're thinking about 


making a Long Distance call between 7 and 10 o’clock at night. 


You see, that’s about the only time 4 soldier can get to the 
telephone. If the circuits are crowded, he may not be able 
to reach home before taps- 


BELL TELEPHONE sYSTEM 
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BEHIND U.S.-BRITISH ISSUES 


x * * 


Answers to Questions That Are Being Raised in Dealings With Our Ally 


Economic interests 
in postwar world 
as basis of strain 

Nationalistic 
new strain upon the relations between the 


United States and its British and Russian 
allies. They break out at every turn—over 


suspicions are putting a 


oil, bases, rubber, Lend-Lease supplies, 
shipping. Congressmen are demanding the 
details. They want to see the blueprint for 
America’s future in foreign trade. 

In England, Parliament, 


given proof by the war of the industrial 


members of 


strength of America, are troubled for the 
future. Their island lives by its foreign 
trade, its shipping and _ the 
performs for the rest of the world. Amer- 
ica as a world power, an active bidder for 
world trade, could prove just as irritating 
to the British as an America that sought 
safety in isolationism. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill are trying to allay these 
suspicions. They hope for a friendly alli- 
ance in the peacetime days to come. Mr. 
Roosevelt, aware of past propaganda and 
distrusts, says he hopes bitterness can be 
avoided, but that he thinks discussion may 
be helpful. Mr. Churchill says he does not 
think peace is going to be as bad as war. 

The five globe-girdling Senators took 
the lid off this discussion by their reports 
of what they had seen and heard in their 
visit to American troops in the warfronts 
around the world. Back of many of the 
questions they asked lay the desire to 
learn what is being done to insure U.S. 
trade routes, markets and materials in the 
postwar world. They wanted to know 
whether America’s interests are being 
kept to the fore. And they raised specific 
points. So have others. 

The issues they raised and the replies: 

America is building air bases on British 
territory without assurance it can use 
those bases after the war. That is true. 
What rights America will have after 
the war is a matter for future settlement. 
Negotiations are starting. Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill are agreed that planes 
shall have free transit across any nation, 
with refueling bases. But details need to 
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services it 


be worked out. A conference will be held 
in Washington soon. 

What America’s postwar ship- 
ping Rear Admiral Howard L. 
Vickery told English shipping officials that 
America intended to be a maritime nation 
after the war, either with or without the 
co-operation of the British. He thinks the 
British will co-operate. If not, British ship- 
yards already are far outpaced. America is, 
or soon will be, building far more Victory 
and C-type cargo ships of a postwar com- 
petitive nature than the British are build 
ing of their standard type. 

The United States should have perma- 
nent rights, rather than 99-year leases on 
strategic bases in the Caribbean. The reply 
to this is that leases give America use of 
the bases without the problems of govern- 
ing the islands. Diplomats are working 
toward agreements for joint use of these 


about 
policy? 


bases, as well as bases in the Pacific and 
elsewhere, with the British and other Unit- 
ed Nations after the war. Those who are 
working on the idea fear that base-grab- 
bing by any individual nation will smash 
the collective-security principle and wreck 
the peace making. 





—Maritime Commission 
REAR ADMIRAL VICKERY 
. .. Don't give up the ships 


America’s allies are saving their oil re- 


sources while this country exhausts its 
own. Because of shipping difficulties and 
the need for getting oil to the fighting 
fronts, American oil was used mostly in 


the first year and a half of the war. With 
the Mediterranean open, more goes to 
the fronts from the Middle East. But the 
United States still is the biggest oil pro- 
ducer and refiner. It produces 4,400,000 
barrels a day. The Middle East and Carib- 
bean areas, together, produce only 2,000,- 
000 barrels a day. America will continue 
to supply much of the war’s oil. 

More rubber could be obtained from 
Ceylon. That is true. The output there 
could be doubled. But it would come from 
“slaughter” tapping, which would end the 
usefulness of the trees. 

Lend-Lease sent 30,000 trucks to Aus- 
tralia in a year during which American 
civilians got only 15,000. These figures are 
off. Lend-Lease sent 21,135 trucks in two 
years, during which American civilians got 
750,000. Of those sent to Australia, 12,000 
went to the Australian Army. Most of 
the others are used for military hauling. 
Different railroad gauges hamper the 
transportation situation there. 

Australians are charging rent for air- 
ports and docks. Lend-Lease says that 
whatever is charged on the books simply is 
a bookkeeping entry for Australian budg- 
etary purposes. All Lend-Lease accounts 
are subject to postwar adjudication. 

A million lives could be saved by using 
Russian bases from which to hit Japan. 
These figures are in dispute. But Russia 
is the one to decide when and if it is to 
fight Japan. If the bases were granted, 
Japan would invade Siberia. 

British officials have run up their flag 
on islands captured by Americans. This 
may have happened on British islands. 
In some cases, British civil officials hid in 
the hills and lived there until the islands 
were retaken from Japan. But the areas 
belonged to Britain before the fighting. 

The area of questioning is significant of 
the care with which America is moving 
out into the world. Tons of propaganda 
have been sown over the years for and 
against other nations. Now the seeds are 
sprouting into new question marks. 
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INSIDE STORY OF 10 YEARS 






LEADING TO BREAK WITH JAPAN 


This is the story of a 20-year experiment 
by the United States in peace and disarma- 
ment by example. This story really started 
with the 1921 Disarmament Conference, 
after which the United States scrapped 
much of its Navy. It was picked up in 
1931 when Japan began to test the degree 
of American and British pacifism. It ended 
with war, Dec. 7, 1941. 

In this story, the American people, for 
the first time, can get a play-by-play ac- 
count of the 10-year prelude to war that 
followed Japan’s initial moves. They are 
given the details of warnings, the inside 
story of the near meeting in Alaska be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Konoye, the final conferences that 
ended 10 years of effort to avoid war. 

What 


the diplomatic moves and 


follows is the detailed record of 
that 
went on during the years after 1931. This 
record is taken from the hitherto unpub- 
lished files of the Department of State. It 
is a report on the period in which Ameri- 


reports 


cans have a particular concern, since it 
ended in the surprise attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. The story starts Sept. 18, 1931. 

IN 1931 

September 18. Japan attacked Man- 
churia. 

September 22. Nelson Johnson, U. S. 
Minister to China, cabled State Secretary 
Henry L. that 
gressive act by Japan,” long planned, care- 


Stimson this was “an ag- 
fully executed, and a violation of Kellogg- 
Briand pact outlawing war. 

September 22. Mr. Stimson told the 
Japanese Ambassador: “If this is true, it 
is unfortunate.” 

October 3. Mr. Stimson advised the 
Nations that U. S. 
through its diplomatic representatives, “en- 


League of would, 
deavor to reinforce what the League does” 
to regulate the action of Japan and China. 


IN 1932 


February 12. Mr. Stimson proposed that 
U.S.-Britain invoke the Nine-Power Treaty, 
guaranteeing integrity of China. Sir John 
Simon, for Britain, did not concur. 

February 23. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, received a long letter from Mr. 
Stimson explaining that in 1922 U.S, sur- 


Prelude to War 


rendered its commanding battleship lead 
and agreed not to fortify Guam and the 
Philippines only because of covenants of 
the Nine-Power Treaty. He said U.S. 
could not discuss abrogation of that treaty 
without considering those factors. 

August 13. U.S. Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew reported that Japan’s Government 
was inflaming sentiment. Japan’s military 
machine “has been built for war, feels pre- 
pared for war and would welcome war. . . 
We should have our eyes open.” 


IN 1933 


January 5. Mr. Stimson told the Japa- 
nese Ambassador, in protesting Japan’s 
further aggression in China, that “another 
war might destroy our civilization.” 

May 17. Cordell Hull, new State Secre- 
tary, told Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee: To embargo export of arms from 
U.S. would hurt China more than Japan, 
since Japan could produce her own mu- 
nitions and China could not. 


IN 1934 
March 3. Mr. Hull told the Japanese 


Ambassador, in answer to a friendly mes- 
sage from Japan: “I perceive every reason 


to anticipate that the U.S. and Japan wil] 
continue to develop their reciprocal trade 
with benefit to both countries . . . The 
U.S. has no desire to create any issues 
and no intention to initiate any conflict 
in its relations with other countries.” 

April 25. Ambassador Grew replied to 
a representation of peaceful intentions 
made by the Japanese Foreign Minister 
that “the Government and people of U.S, 
would be less impressed by statements of 
policy than by more concrete evidence.” 

April 29. Mr. Hull, in a note to Japan, 
said U.S. adheres “to the generally ae. 
cepted principles of international law and 
the provisions of treaties to which U.S, js 
a party.” 

May 17. Lieut. Col. Jacob W. S. Wuest, 
U.S. attache in Berlin, reported evidence 
“of unusually close and friendly relations 
between Germany and Japan, even to the 
extent of a possible secret alliance.” 

May 19. Japan’s Ambassador, replying 
to Mr. Hull’s April 29 note, argued that 
his Government had a superior duty to 
preserve peace in Eastern Asia. 

December 27. After the London naval 
conversations, Ambassador Grew reported 
U.S. would face two alternatives: (1) 









—Wide World 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MAKING ‘“‘QUARANTINE SPEECH” IN 1937 
» « » doctors couldn‘t cope with the epidemic 
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withdraw from the Far East, or (2) in- 
sist upon “legitimate rights and interests in 
this part of the world.” He said Wash- 
ington apparently followed the second 
course. He added that expansionists in 
Japan aim “to obtain trade control and 
eventually predominant political influence 
in China, the Philippines, the Straits Set- 
tlements, Siam, the Dutch East Indies, the 
Maritime Provinces and Vladivostok, one 
step at a time.” 

December 29. Mr. Hull expressed re- 
gret as Japan gave notice of terminating 
the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. 


IN 1935 


December 23. Kurusu, high 
Japanese official, told a U.S. Embassy of- 
ficial that Japan eventually would “boss” 
China, India, Netherlands Indies, ete. 


IN 1936 


Ambassador 


Saburu 


December 4. Grew re- 
ported that Japanese and German general 
staffs apparently had concluded a secret 
military understanding. 


IN 1937 


July 16. Mr. Hull outlined this country’s 
principles of international conduct. 

September 2. Mr. Hull informed the 
Japanese through Mr. Grew that “Ameri- 
can public opinion . . . has become gradual- 
ly more critical of Japan.” 

September 14. The President embar- 
goed shipment of arms to China or Japan 
in vessels owned by U.S. Government. 

September 28. Mr. Hull informed the 
League of Nations that U.S. was ready 
to take “parallel action” toward Japan. 

October 5. Speaking at Chicago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “The epidemic of 
world lawlessness is spreading . .. When an 
epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, 
the community approves and joins in a 
quarantine of the patients in order to pro- 
tect the health of the community against 
the spread of the disease . . . There must 
be positive endeavors to preserve peace.” 

October 18. Norman H. Davis 
sent as U.S. delegate to a conference at 
Brussels under the Nine-Power Treaty, to 
discuss Japan’s aggression in China. 

November 24. The Brussels conference 
urged that “hostilities be suspended.” 

December 12. The U.S.S. Panay and 
three U.S. merchant vessels on the Yangtze 
River in China were bombed and sunk by 
Japanese planes. Mr. Hull protested 

December 14. Japan’s Foreign Minister 
apologized for the sinking of the Panay. 
He blamed it on “mistaken identification.” 


IN 1938 


December 31. Through Mr. Grew, U.S. 
protested to Japan against repeated inter- 
ferences with U.S. rights and interests. 


was 
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—Acme 
HULL AND JAP ENVOYS 
Bunker Hill wasn’t in Boston 


IN 1939 


July 10. The Japanese Ambassador as- 
sured Mr. Hull that Japan would not enter 
a military pact with Germany and Italy. 

July 26. U.S. Government terminated 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 
in effect between the U.S. and Japan since 
1911. 

August 26. Reading a list of Japanese 
transgressions against U.S. interests in 
China, Mr. Hull told the Japanese Am- 
bassador that Japan had given assurances 
“over and over again” and that “over and 
over Japanese authorities have immedi- 
ately committed other acts in disregard 
thereof.” 


IN 1940 
April 17, Mr. Hull, in a statement, de- 


clared that armed intervention in the 
Netherlands Indies “would be prejudicial 
to the cause of stability, peace and security 
not only in the region of the Netherlands 
Indies but in the entire Pacific area.” 

April 20. In a conversation with the 
Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Hull said that 
“there is no resemblance between 
our Monroe Doctrine, as we have inter- 
preted and applied it uniformly since 1823, 
and the so-called Monroe Doctrine of 
Japan than there is between black and 
white.” 

May 16. Interest shown by the Japa- 
nese Ambassador in the fate of the Nether- 
lands West Indies was considered by Mr. 
Hull “a pretext to support Japan in con- 
nection with her plans and _ purposes 
towards the Netherlands East Indies.” 

June 28. Mr. Hull told Lord Lothian, 
the British Ambassador, and Richard C. 


more 
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Casey, the Australian Minister, that the 
U.S. would not make peace with Japan 
at the expense of China. 

July 16. Closing of the Burma Road by 
Britain, sa'd Mr. Hull, would be an “un- 
warranted” handicap to world trade. (The 
Burma Road was closed by Britain on 
July 18 and reopened Oct. 17, 1940.) 

September 20. Mr. Grew cabled Mr 
Hull: “Military and other elements in Ja- 
pan see in the present world situation a 
‘golden opportunity’ to carry their dreams 
of expansion into effect . . . Although care 
fully watching the attitude of the U.S.. 
they have discounted effective opposition 
on our part ... Until there is in Japan a 
complete regeneration of thought, a show 
of force coupled with the determination 
that it will be used if necessary alone can 
effectively contribute to [an equitable re- 
adjustment in the Pacific] and to our own 
future security.” 

September 22. Japanese forces occupied 
strategic points in French Indo-China. Mr. 
Hull expressed disapproval. 

September 27. Commenting on the new 
alliance between Germany, Italy and Ja- 
pan, Mr. Hull said that this did not alter 
a situation that had existed for 
years. 

September 30. Mr. Hull told Lord 
Lothian that he did not “undertake to 
predict, much less to make commitments, 
as to how fast and how far this Govern- 
ment may go in following up the various 


several 


acts and utterances in which it has been 
indulging.” 

October 8. Through her Ambassador, 
Japan protested the U.S. embargo on 
scrap iron and steel as an unfriendly act. 


IN 1941 
January 27. Mr. Grew cabled that a 


member of the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo 
was told by a diplomatic colleague that 
“from many quarters, including a Japa- 
nese one, he had heard that a surprise mass 
attack on Pearl Harbor was planned by the 
Japanese military forces, in case of ‘trouble’ 
between Japan and the United States; 
that the attack would involve the use of 
all the Japanese military facilities.” The 
original informant said he was prompted 
to pass this on, although the plan seemed 
fantastic. 

March 8. Admiral Nomura, the new 
Japanese Ambassador, told Mr. Hull that, 
with the exception of a few extremists, the 
people of Japan were opposed to war with 
the U.S. 

March 15. President Roosevelt, in a 
radio address on the new Lend-Lease Act, 
promised help to China. 

May 11. Admiral Nomura and Mr, Hull 
talked over plans for informal negotiations 
between U.S. and Japan. Mr. Hull said 
that, to keep the civilization of the world 
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from being destroyed by Hitler, the united 
efforts of “civilized nations like Japan, the 


United States and Great Britain” 
} 


be required to shape the course of the 


would 


direction 
May 12 Japan’s proposal for a general 


settlement included these points: 


world in a different 


Japan to 
give assurance that her alliance with the 
Axis powers was “defensive.” U.S. to do 
nothing to assist one nation against another 
IS to request the 


regime in China to ne- 


in the European war. I 
Kai-shek 
gotiate peace with Japan. Both govern- 
ments jointly to guarantee independence of 


Chiang 


the Philippines. Japanese immigration to 
the United States to 
consideration”—on a basis of equality with 
other nationals. 

May 27. President Roosevelt said in a 
radio address: “Our Bunker Hill of tomor- 
row may be several thousand miles from 
Boston.” 

June 21. U.S. counterproposal: Keep 
peace in the Pacific, regardless of Europe. 
U.S. that China enter nego- 
tiations with Japan, but with U.S. to be 
consulted first on terms. Resume 
normal trade relations. Neutralization of 
the Philippines to await the time when 
Philippine independence had been achieved. 

July 4. U.S. Government, in a message 
to Prime Minister Konoye, expressed the 
hope that Japan would not attack Russia. 

July 8. Prime Minister Konove assured 
President Roosevelt that Japan did not 
intend to attack Russia. He asked if the 
U.S. expected to intervene in Europe. 

July 23. through an 
agreement with the Vichy Government of 
France, extended their occupation of Indo- 
China. Admiral Nomura explained that 
Japan needed military security and food- 
stuffs. Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles replied that Japan’s move showed 


receive “amicable 


to suggest 


basic 


Japanese forces, 


that she was following a policy of force 
and conquest, and was about to seize ad- 
ditional territories in the region of the 
South Seas. Mr. Welles later described the 
Ambassador as having been greatly dis- 
turbed and fearful that any understanding 
between the two countries would be com 
pletely impossible. 

July 24. President Roosevelt explained 
in a speech that, if the U.S. had cut off 
oil exports to Japan, the likely result would 
have been that Japan would have seized 
the Netherlands East Indies, and there 
would have been war. This policy, he 
added, had worked for two vears. 

July 24. Ambassador Nomura told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that Japan’s ,move into 
Indo-China was something he personally 
deplored. The President then 
that, if Japan would withdraw her forces, 
he would try to persuade the governments 
of China, Britain and the Netherlands, 


pro} ” sed 


pe Hee ahs Set ah BEES he REPRE AAR SSE SRL Sa, _ 


as neutralized territory, like Switzerland. 
He argued that, if Germany conquered all 
of Europe and Africa, she would eventual- 
lv attack the Western Hemisphere and 
Japan, and in that case the navies of 
Japan and the U.S. might be co-operating 
Hitler as the 
lo this the Ambassador replied 


together against common 
enemy. 
with an old Chinese proverb: “He who 
continually brandishes the sword eventual- 
ly kills himself.” 

July 26. President Roosevelt froze Japa- 
nese assets in the U.S. 

August 1. President Roosevelt prohibit- 
ed exports of aviation gasoline except to 
the Western Hemisphere, the British Em- 
pire and other countries resisting aggres- 
sion. Exports of other petroleum products, 
except to these destinations, were limited 
to prewar quantities. The effect was to 
embargo exports of U.S. oil to Japan. 


—Wide World 
SON OF HEAVEN 
His attack in ‘41... 





(Not noted in State Department’s “White 
Paper.”) 

August 6. Japan made a new proposal 
concerning Indo-China, including these 
points: Japan to withdraw her troops from 
Indo-China on settlement of the “China 
Incident.” No other Japanese troops to 
be stationed in the Southwest Pacific 
areas. U.S. to “suspend her military meas- 
ures in the Southwest Pacific areas” and 
advise Britain and the Netherlands to take 
similar steps. U.S. to recognize a special 
status for Japan in Indo-China. 

August 8. President Roosevelt again 
proposed the neutralization of Indo-China. 
Ambassador Nomura asked Mr. Hull if 


the “responsible heads” of the two gov- 





Honolulu, to discuss a possible adjustment. 

August 17. Admiral Nomura told Pres. 
dent Roosevelt that Prime Minister Ko. 
noye would be willing to meet the Preg. 
dent for a discussion, at some point mid. 
way between the two countries. The Pres}. 
dent handed him two statements summing 
up the previous position of the U.S. These 
the President said, would have to be the 
basis for any discussion. 

August 28. Admiral Nomura handed 
President Roosevelt a note from Prime 
Minister Konoye in which the latter again 
proposed a meeting between himself and 
the President. Mr. Konoye said that such 
a meeting, in which they could discuss al] 
important problems of the Pacific area, 
was urgently needed in view of the swiftly 
developing situation. The President com- 
plimented the tone and spirit of the note, 
He said that to go as far as Hawaii would 
take him away from Washington for 2] 
days. He suggested Juneau, Alaska, as a 
meeting place. Mr. Nomura then handed 
the President another communication 
from the Japanese Government which in- 
dicated that Japan was prepared to work 
out a progressive and peaceful program 
along the line of U.S. principles. “The 


Japanese Government,” said the state- 
ment, “now confidently hopes that from 
the larger viewpoint of a constructive 


world peace, and in the light of the cur. 
rent international situation, past differ- 
ences may be merged in an agreement of 
principles and a co-operative effort based 
on order and justice.” The President said 
that he considered this note a step forward 
and that he was very hopeful. 

August 28. Time: later the same day. 
Scene: Mr. Hull’s apartment. Present: Ad- 
miral Nomura and Mr. Hull. As to the 
proposed meeting, the Ambassador said 
Prime Minister Konoye probably would 
go to Juneau on a Japanese warship, and 
would have a staff of about 20 persons, 
including Army and Navy representatives, 
who would share responsibility for the set- 
tlement reached. He said his Government 
was very anxious that the meeting be held 
at the earliest possible moment, because 
a “third country” was trying to disturb 
relations, and Fifth 
Columnists in Japan were behind a press 
campaign against the U.S. He suggested 
the period between September 21 and % 
as suitable. 

September 3. President Roosevelt 
handed to Admiral Nomura his reply to 
Prime Minister Konoye. The President 
stressed the importance of reaching a pre 
liminary agreement before the meeting 
was held. 

September 6. Mr. Grew reported that 
Prime Minister Konoye had _ expressed 
confidence he could get the support of the 


Japanese-American 


as well as the U.S., to regard Indo-China ernments could not meet, perhaps in — responsible heads of the Army and Navy 
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for a settlement with the U.S. Prince 
Konoye urged that the meeting with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt be held quickly, saying 
that he was convinced that, if he failed to 
bring the desired settlement, no succeed- 
ing Prime Minister could do it. 

September 6. In Washington, Admiral 
Nomura handed to Mr. Hull the draft of 
new proposals by Japan. These proved to 
be ambiguous and equivocal and were nar- 
rower than the President and Mr. Hull 
had hoped. 

September 22. Further proposals by 
Japan, concerning the basic terms of peace 
with China, included fusion of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime and the puppet Wang- 
Ching-wei Government, and 
recognition of Manchukuo. 

September 23. Admiral Nomura told 
Mr. Hull that not more than one-tenth of 
1 per cent of the Japanese people desired 
war with the U.S., although, of course, if 
ordered to go to war, the Japanese people 
would be ready. He felt that the holding 
of a meeting such as suggested would be 
of great value in counteracting the in- 
fluence of the pro-Axis elements in the 
Japanese Government and in providing 


American 


support for those elements desiring peace- 
ful relations with the U.S. 

September 27. A new draft of a pro- 
posed agreement between the two coun- 
tries covering points at issue was brought 
to Mr. Hull by Admiral Nomura. 

September 29. Again at Mr. Hull’s 
apartment, Admiral Nomura handed Mr. 
Hull a statement from the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, which said: “On our 
side, the ship to carry the Prime Minister 
is ready. The members of his suite, includ- 
ing a full general and a full admiral, have 
been privately appointed. The party is pre- 
pared to depart at any moment.” The 
statement suggested October 10-15 as dates 
for the meeting. Mr. Nomura commented 
that, in his opinion, if nothing came of the 
proposed meeting, Prince Konoye might 
not be able to retain his position as Prime 
Minister and probably would be followed 
by a less moderate leader. 

October 2. U.S. asked Japan to clarify 
Japanese proposals, especially as to with- 
drawal of troops from China and Indo- 
China, and Japan’s relation to the Axis. 

October 18. Prince Konoye. was re- 
placed as Prime Minister of Japan by Gen- 
eral Eiki Tojo, military extremist. (Not 
noted in “White Paper.’’) 

November 3. Mr. Grew. reported: “Ja- 
pan may resort with dangerous and dra- 
matic suddenness to measures which might 
make inevitable war with the U.S.” 

November 7. Japan gave details of pro- 
posals for withdrawing troops. The with 
drawal from China was to be completed 
within two years. 

November 17. Mr. Grew again warned 
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that the Japanese might resort to surprise. 

November 17. Saburu Kurusu arrived 
in Washington as Special Ambassador to 
carry on negotiations. 

November 18. Mr. Kurusu said the 
situation might get “beyond control.” Mr. 
Hull said that the U.S., rather than go 
beyond a certain point, might find it better 
to “stand and take the consequences.” 

November 20. Mr. Kurusu and Admiral 
Nomura presented to Mr. Hull a new draft 
proposal, with these points: Japan not to 
invade any new parts of Southwest Asia. 
Japan-to withdraw her troops from Indo- 
China as soon as peace was restored be- 
tween Japan and China, and, in the mean- 
time, to move her troops from the southern 
to the northern part of Indo-China. (This 
would have left Japan free to increase her 
armed forces in Indo-China to any extent 
she desired.) U.S. to “refrain from such 
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measures and actions as will be prejudicial 
to the endeavors for the restoration of gen- 
eral peace between Japan and China.” 
November 22. The two Ambassadors 
called on Mr. Hull at his apartment. He 
asked for proof of Japan’s peaceful intent. 
November 26. U.S. made a counter- 
proposal, containing these points: U.S. 
to take the lead in a nonaggression pact 
among the British Empire, China, Japan, 
the Netherlands, the Soviet Union, Thai- 
land and the U.S. Each interested gov- 
ernment to pledge itself to respect the 
territorial integrity of French Indo-China. 
Japan to withdraw all armed forces from 
China Indo-China. U.S. and Japan 
not to support any regime in China other 
than the one with its capital temporarily 


and 
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at Chungking. Both countries to relinquish 
extraterritorial rights in China. Both coun- 
tries to enter into a new reciprocal trade 
agreement in which the U.S. would bind 
raw silk on the free list. Both countries 
to remove freezing restrictions on each 
other’s funds. The dollar-yen rate to be 
stabilized. Both countries to pledge that 
no agreement with third powers should 
conflict with the preservation of peace in 
the Pacific. Mr. Kurusu, commenting on 
the proposal, said that the U.S. response 
to Japan’s offer “could be interpreted as 
tantamount to meaning the end.” 
November 27. President Roosevelt told 
the two Ambassadors that he was not giv- 
ing up yet, though the situation was serious. 
November 29. In a talk with Lord 
Halifax, the British Ambassador, Mr. Hull 
said that the diplomatic part of U.S. re- 
lations with Japan virtually was over and 
that the matter would now go to the 
officials of the Army and Navy. He added: 
“Japan may suddenly and with 
every possible element of surprise.” 
December 1. Mr. Hull told the two 
Japanese Ambassadors that the U.S. was 
not bluffing Japan, and that Japan should 
not try to bluff the U.S. Mr. Kurusu said 
that the Japanese people believed that 
the U.S. wanted to keep Japan fighting 
with China and to keep Japan strangled. 
He said that the Japanese people felt that 
they were faced with the alternative of sur- 
rendering to the U.S. or of fighting. 
December 2. Admiral Nomura told Mr. 
Welles that the Japanese people believed 


that they were being placed under severe 


move 


pressure by U.S. economic measures and 
that it was preferable to fight. 

December 2. President Roosevelt asked 
Japan’s intention in keeping so many 
troops in Indo-China. 

December 5. Japan replied that these 
troops were sent as a precautionary meas- 
ure against movements of Chinese troops 
along the Indo-China 

December 6. The President sent a mes- 
sage to Emperor Hirohito, of Japan, asking 
him to withdraw troops from Indo-China. 

December 7. Japanese planes attacked 
Pearl Harbor. 

December 8. Emperor Hirohito replied 
to President Roosevelt: “Establishment of 
peace in the Pacific, and consequently 
of the world, has been the cherished desire 
of His Majesty for the realization of which 
he has hitherto made his Government to 
His Maj- 
esty trusts that the President is fully aware 
of this fact.” 

December 8. Congress declared that a 
state of war existed with Japan. 

December 8. Foreign Minister Togo 
messaged Mr. Hull that “there has arisen 
a state of war between Your Excellency’s 
country and Japan beginning today.” 


northern border. 


continue its earnest endeavors. 
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Coming Pinch for Civilians: 
Where Scarcities Will Hit 


Less Clothing, Household Supplies, Luxuries Ahead 
As Inventories Decline and New Production Drops 


Shortage of labor is 
obstacle to industry 
in replenishing stocks 


Supplies of civilian goods are tight and 
vrowing tighter in many lines. The pinch 
will stop short of the hardship level, but 
even now buyers find they must take what 
they can get, not what they want. 

Reason is that, up to now, Americans 
were living on inventory fat. Now, that 
fat is almost gone. Christmas shoppers 
will put a large dent in remaining sup- 
plies. And, with spreading labor shortages, 
there is doubt that these supplies can be 
replenished to any important extent. 

Here, in brief, are the latest data on 
civilian goods: 

Children’s wear: Generally short. Man- 
ufacturers are not keeping up with the 
increasing birth rate. They can make and 
sell other lines more profitably. Severest 
shortage is in knitted eoods. 

Toys: No metal is used for toys or chil- 
dren’s furniture. Now soft wood is as scarce 
as metals or scarcer. Outlook is dark. 

Clothing: In general, supplies are ade- 
quate. But there is no surplus in men’s 
suits and there are shortages in men’s 
and women’s work clothes and heavy un- 
derwear. Low-priced lines have dlisap- 
peared and won't return for the duration. 
For example, manufacturers simply cannot 
make a woman’s $3.95 rayon dress be- 
cause of wartime costs. 

Shoes: Supplies tight. Leather shortage 
and lack of skilled workmen also are plac- 
ing a strain on repair services at a time 
of increasing demand. 

Furniture: Pinched by lumber and labor 
shortages. Prewar inventories were large, 
but are diminishing. New goods are likely 
to be of lower quality. Inner-spring mat- 
tresses, as an example, are disappearing. 

Household supplies: Shortages growing 
in lamps, clocks, watches, plated silver- 
ware. Office of Civilian Requirements has 
directed manufacturers to set aside certain 
percentages of their output for civilians, 
but that does not promise to meet demands. 

Kitchen utensils: Glassware is increasing, 
but not sufficiently to meet the shortages 
of aluminum, stainless steel and enamel 
ware. Aluminum supply may increase, but 
the supply of metal workers won't. 

Electric irons: In very short supply. 
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Steps are being taken to increase output 
to meet essential demands. 

Refrigerators: The mechanical variety 
is almost gone. Renewed production is un- 
likely in view of military demands for 
low-horsepower motors. Icebox production 
is increasing, but in many war production 
centers ice deliveries are uncertain. 

Washing machines: Same situation pre- 
vails as in refrigerators. Demand is grow- 
ing because of curtailed laundry services. 
OCR would like to revive production. 

Light bulbs: Enough for essential needs, 
but becoming increasingly hard to get. 
Housewives no longer have as wide a 
choice, and quantities often are limited. 

Radios: Prewar inventories are nearing 
exhaustion. No new sets are being made. 

Radio tubes: Shortage is increasing. 
More supplies are doubtful because of the 
need for the same man power and mate- 
rials for radar manufacture. 

Paper: Shortage to get worse. Limits 
have been placed on the production of 
many types of containers. 

Personal supplies: OCR is succeeding in 
increasing output of pins, needles, hairpins, 
razor blades, household tools, garbage cans 
and similar items. These increases will not 
be reflected in retail stocks for some 
months, however. 
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. « » more bombers than stockings? 





So much for items on the essential 
householders. The outlook 
luxuries is spotty, but production in 
immediate future is expected to dechm 


of most 


because of a growing labor shortage, 












Fur coats: Supplies are believed amg 
for this year’s demand. Manufacty 
started production early. Decline ig 





prospect in the ensuing months. 
Liquor: Distillers’ stocks of whisky 
gin are declining and no replacements 
allowed. Most States that control liqu 
distribution already are rationing suppl 






and dealers are being rationed in 
areas. Supply of rum, wine and beer 
pears to be adequate. 

Tobacco: A cigarette shortage next yeu 
is forecast by Commerce Departmey 
Basis of the forecast is a tremendous j 
crease in demand at home and abro 

















Jewelry: Supplies of cheaper varieties 
jewelry are short because of the lack 
materials, principally silver and coppe 
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Manufacturers are using wood and p 
tics. Expensive types still are available, 

In addition to these tightening supplies 
shortages are felt in lines already subjegf 
to rationing. These shortages include: 

Automobiles: Supply of new cars is 
most gone. Used-car market is tightening 
Some dealers are buying sight unseen, by 
telephone. 

Gasoline: Shortage is certain to increase 
War needs are rising and no end or easing 
of rationing is seen while fighting continues, 

Tires: No tires for the general public for 
a year or more. Synthetic production wil 
be limited to essential users, and rationing 
rules may tighten. 

Fuel oil: Household heating oil is ex 
pected to equal last year’s rationed quar- 
tity. Industrial fuel oil promises to be 
more plentiful. 

Coal: Tight and growing tighter. 
Government officials doubt that the indus 
try’s promise to mine 600,000,000 tons of 
soft coal this year can be fulfilled. Hard 
coal supply is barely sufficient to meet 
demands. 

Office of Civilian Requirements thus 
faces a tightening situation in almost all 
lines. The policy is to get as much for 
civilians as war will allow, but there is 
little hope of meeting civilian demands 
Best expectation from OCR is that smal 
plants, without war work, can get enough 
materials to keep operating. 

Today the greatest obstacle in the path 
of increased civilian output is the labor 
shortage. OCR hesitates to ask for more 
workmen for civilian goods when wat 
plants have trouble manning their ow 
machines. In a few weeks or months, sup- 
plies also may diminish. Battle wastage 
certain to increase and add to military 
demands for replacements, while © 
quered peoples will need at least some 
food, clothing and shoes. 
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TEN YEARS’ WORK IN TWO 


is the story behind Butadiene and Styrene for Synthetic Rubber 
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Rushing the Rations 


T is early morning. Stars still hang in the sky. Folks 
are deep in slumber. But at the many great freight 
terminals of the Pennsylvania Railroad all is bustle 


and activity... the rations are rolling m! 


Fresh meats from great packing centers... crisp vege- 
tables and juicy fruits from lands where the warm sun 
shines... butter from creameries...cases of canned 
goods from canneries...the foods so essential to war- 


time energy and health. 


Over the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad more food 
is moving than in any year within memory... partic- 
ularly to great industrial centers and Atlantic ports, 


for shipment overseas. 


oa By 








BUY UNITED STATES WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


&36,247 in the Armed Forces 





But that is only half the story. In the face of rising 
costs, the railroads today are hauling food at virtually 
the same low freight rates prevailing in 1939. That 


helps materially to keep living costs down. 


Of course, to keep this tremendous tide of food flow- 
ing in from every part of the country often means 
delays for passenger trains and less vital freight ship- 
ments. But these are days when “first things must 
come first.” And food certainly is a first. So if your 
train should be a little late, please remember that 
vitamins for the overseas or home front may have had 


the right-of-way. 


Serving the Nation 


65 have given their lives for their country 
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CHANGES IN RATIONING SYSTEM 


Plans for Splitting Butter and Fats From Present Red Stamp Group 


Prospect that civilians will 
get full share of meats, 
but fewer canned goods 


Changes in rationing and the rationing 
system are in the making. Officials are 
heeding one of the housewife’s most per- 
sistent complaints. She dislikes having to 
spread her red points over a long list that 
includes meats, cheese, butter and salad 
oils. That is to be changed. 

Other alterations are dictated by the 
ups and downs of the nation’s food sup- 
ply. The 1943 harvest is about in, and 
officials now can adjust point values more 
closely to the quantities of food actually 
available for civilian dinner tables. 

Since such changes are in prospect, 
what are they to be, and how will they 
affect the family market basket? 

Red stamp shuffle. The present list of 
red point foods is scheduled to be split. 
There will be one category for meats, and 
possibly cheese. There will be another 
category for butter, cooking fats and oils. 
A different set of coupons is to be used 
for each group. No longer will it be neces- 
sary to raid the family’s meat points to 
put butter on the table. More or less exact 
allotments of each are to be made. It is 
expected that point values must be put 
upon a somewhat different basis. What 
these values will mean in meat and butter 
allowances, however, already can be seen. 

Meats. You will be allowed about as 
much meat as in the past. But, not as in 
the past, you probably will be able to ob- 
tain your full share. This is a new develop- 
ment. Until recently, supplies were so short 
that the housewife often could not find 
meat to cover her coupons. Quite recently, 
coupons and supply were brought’ into 
balance. But, of supply more particularly: 

Beef. Beef growers, with a record num- 
ber of livestock on the ranges, have been 
holding their animals off the market. The 
last half year has been a season of light 
slaughtering. Livestock soon will begin to 
come to market in huge quantities. But 
not entirely for civilian consumption. The 
Government soon will begin buying, tak- 
ing half the animals slaughtered and stor- 
ing much of the meat for Army, Navy and 
lend-Lease, whose needs will continue 
whether slaughtering is light or heavy. 

Pork, Pork will be more plentiful than 
beef. Like beef, pork has been held off 
the market, but soon will be coming in in 
latger quantities. Many pork cuts cannot 
be stored for future use. So a possibility 
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remains that there may be enough pork 
to produce some price competition. The 
probabilities, though, are that any excess 
quantities will be snapped up for ship- 
ment to England. 

Butter. The butter ration is to be in- 
creased slightly—after an interval. The 
next few months are months of low butter 
production. Before revising point values, 
officials want to determine how much will 
be available. So, for the time being, butter 
will continue at 16 points per pound. 

The recent shortage came toward the 
end of the peak production season. During 
that period, the Government took half of 
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all butter produced. Increased civilian 
purchases, encouraged by the price roll- 
back, accentuated the shortage. More- 
over, the butter that was available was 
consumed largely in the areas of produc- 
tion. The high point value was intended to 
reduce consumption in those sections and 
force more butter into the shortage zones. 
During the coming low-production sea- 
son, Government will buy no butter. Until 
April 1, all butter will go to civilians. 
Oleomargarine. A plentiful supply of 
oleomargarine is in sight. The War Food 
Administration is seeing to it that manu- 
facturers receive all the oils they can use. 


Oleomargarine costs four -points to the 
pound, as compared with’ 16 points for 
butter. Its dollar-and-cents price is much 
lower. WFA says that quality has im 
proved, with excellent grades available. 

In the early days of butter rationing, 
oleomargarine was neglected, and unex- 
pectedly large stocks accumulated on store 
shelves. The butter shortage made many 
new margarine users. With increased con- 
sumption, the none-too-fresh stocks have 
largely been sold. For the most part, only 
fresh oleomargarine now is available. So 
many are using it that there is a move- 
ment in Congress to repeal special excise 
taxes, and thus reduce margarine prices. 

Canned goods. The civilian share of 
canned fruits and vegetables is to be re- 
duced. Unfavorable growing conditions 
cut the 1943 crop. As a result, the pack is 
9 per cent less than last year, and 9 per 
cent below the 1943 goal. Meanwhile, the 
Army is sending more and men 
overseas, and, as men move out of the 
country, the military demand for canned 
goods shoots upward. 

Milk. Milk rationing is out, so far as 
the foreseeable future is concerned. The 
difficulty has been an 18 per cent rise in 
civilian consumption of fluid milk since 
the war began. In addition, there has 
been a big increase in bakery output, with 
housewives and working women buying at 
the bakery to avoid the use of high-point 
shortening at home. WFA has checked the 
increase in milk use by limiting distribu- 
tion to 100 per cent of the fluid milk and 
75 per cent of cream and cottage cheese 
used in June of this year. 

Eggs. These will not be rationed either. 
The recent shortage was caused, in part, 
by Government purchases beyond Gov- 
ernment needs. Such purchases have been 
reduced. Heavy production is expected 
this autumn, and the whole supply situa- 
tion is much easier. Rationing was con- 
sidered for a time, but was given up as 
impossibly complicated. Also abandoned 
was a proposed campaign to get civilians 
to limit themselves to one egg a day. 

Regional rationing. Any idea of regional 
rationing, with different sets of point 
values for different sections of the coun- 
try, has been dropped. 

Other foods. The tight situation in 
some foods is offset by unrationed foods 
—poultry, potatoes, cereals—that are in 
comparative abundance. All in all, WFA 
says that actually more food of one kind 
or another is available to civilians now 
than before the war. 


more 
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Russia as Allied Air Base: 


New Bombing Front in Europe? 
How Use of Airfields Would Open Way for Added Blows on Germany 


Shorter trips, heavier loads 
as benefits to be gained 
from plane-shuttle system 
Russia is getting a chance to help the 


United States and Britain new 
bombing front soon against Germany. That 


open a 


chance has grown out of recent feats of 
American heavy bombers in carrying at- 
tacks across Germany and within easy 
range of Russia’s advancing lines. 

The opening of such a bombing front 
depends on whether Russia will give U.S.- 
British bombers the right to land in Rus- 
sia. The two nations, though Russia’s al- 
lies, have not had that right. The question 
may come up at the conference in Moscow 
of the foreign ministers of the three pow- 
ers, or at later meetings of military officials. 


Until 


western 


demands for a 
have 


now, Russia’s 
land front overshadowed 
everything in the discussions of three-pow- 
er co-operation. But suddenly the success 
of American bombing flights to Poland 
and East Prussia injects a new factor in- 
to the talk of mutual military operations 
to quicken the defeat of Hitler. That fac- 
tor is the demonstration by Flying For- 
tresses and Liberator bombers that, if 
agreed upon, an eastern bombing front 
can match a western land front against 
Germany. The larger of the two maps 
shows just what this could mean. 

In the North, a bombing shuttle service 
could operate across Germany between 
England and bases back of Russia’s cen- 
tral front. America’s heavy bombers flew 
900 miles to East Prussia and then flew 
all the way back across Germany. By con- 
tinuing only 450 miles along 
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their course to land at a base 
in Russia, the planes could 
take on a second full bomb 
load to be dropped during the 
return flight. 

This would extend the air 
offensive to centers in Eastern 
Germany that, with little or 
no interference from bombing, 
have been successfully supply- 
ing the German armies that 
are fighting in Russia. 

In the South, a second shut- 
tle service could operate across 
the Balkans between Southern 
Italy and behind the 
southern Russian front. Amer- 
ican bombers their 
greatest single success of the 
war in bombing the oil refin- 
eries of Ploesti, Rumania. 
Now that the Allies have the 
Foggia air base in Southern 
Italy, a flight of 700 miles 
would take their bombers well 
beyond Ploesti. By continuing 
$50 miles to a base behind the 
Russian lines, the planes could 
get a second payload of bombs 
for the flight back. The whole 
Balkan area would be within 
range of two-way bombing. 

Thus the opening of a bomb- 
ing front in Western Russia 
would complete the aerial en- 


bases 


scored 
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circlement of Germany. West- 


ern Germany’s cities already are pounded 
nearly flat. A shuttle service between Eng. 
land and Mediterranean bases covers some 
of Southern Germany. The rest of that 
area and Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hup. 
gary are within reach of Southern Italy. 
The new shuttle routes to Russia, there. 
fore, could reach most of the remaining 

g 
war centers of Nazi Europe. The 50 per 
cent of German war production that stil] 
is comparatively immune then would be. 
come vulnerable to bombing. 

The big question that must be answered 
before this shuttle bombing can be car. 
ried out is whether America and Britaip 
may use air bases in Western Russia. 

Granting the use of such bases would 
mean a big change in policy for Russia. 
British RAF fliers operated from Mur. 
mansk, but a big part of their job was 
training Russians in the use of British 
made planes. A French fighter group has 
operated on the Russian front and has been 
cited for remarkable successes, but that 
group has been under Russian command 
So far in this war, no Allied force under 
Allied command has made large-scale us 
of Russian bases in war operations. 

But now Russia has a strong incentive 
to get together with the Allies on plans to 
hasten the defeat of Germany. For Amer 
ica and Britain, bombing plays a big part 
in all plans for the knockout punch. There- 
fore, the chances of agreement with Rus 
sia may be better than they were befor. 

Real issue not Siberian bases. This 
means that, while in Congress the debate 
has been hottest over the possible use of 
Siberian bases in bombing Japan, this 
country’s real interest in Soviet air bases 
centers in Western Russia. 

At least until Germany has been beatea, 
any idea that America might seek use of 
Siberian bases has been set aside. Grounds 
for rejection are that U.S. use of thos 
bases could only plunge Russia premature 
ly into war with Japan, thus dividing and 
weakening her fight against Germany. 


The small map shows how Japan’s strong 
land army, massed along the northem 
border of Manchuria, is in position to ett 
the railroad that supplies the Siberian air 
bases near Vladivostok. America could 
give Russia little help in the inevitable 
fight to hold those bases. 

The plan of letting U.S. and British 
bombers use air bases in Western Russias 
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regarded by some as being right in line 
with the strategy of centering all available 
forces against Germany. Russia herself does 
not go in heavily for long-range bombing. 

As to the number of bombing attacks. 
With a 50 per cent increase in mileage, the 
the shuttle bombings across Northern Ger- 
many would bring about a 100 per cent 
increase in the number of attacks. A shut- 
tle between British and Russian bases, 
totaling for both laps 2,700 miles, would 
mean two attacks instead of one on a non- 
stop round trip of 1,800 miles from Eng- 
land to East Prussia. 

As to bomber losses. The air war against 
Germany will win only if our bomber losses 
can be held within bearable limits. Now, 
under desperate Nazi resistance, those 
losses are increasing. The Schweinfurt 
assault alone cost 60 bombers, 593 trained 
airmen, $30,000,000 in equipment. The 
shuttle system, which cuts the time per 
taid over enemy territory, is one way of 
reducing losses on the longest attacks. 

As to fighter protection. Bombers could 
have fighter protection at each end of the 
shuttle flights. An American flier on a re- 
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rporation 


cent long-range mission pointed up the 
whole question by inquiring, as the bomb- 
ers were nearing the Russian front: Where 
was Russia’s fighter escort? 

As to bomb loads. Smaller amounts of 
fuel would be needed because of the op- 
portunity to refuel for the return flight. 
The saving in gasoline load would make 
possible the carrying of heavier bomb 
loads and more ammunition for the planes’ 
machine guns and cannon. Ample new 
bases would have to be established at safe 
distances behind the Russian lines. Ameri- 
can and British ground personnel, fuel 
adapted to their planes, and spare parts 
would have to be transported to the bases. 
These problems, however, scarcely com- 
pare with those of Lend-Lease transporta- 
tion that Russia and America already have 
solved. Systems of communications and ex- 
change of weather and signal information 
with the Russians would have to be set up. 
This would differ greatly from the present 
practice of meager exchange of information 
between Russia and her allies. 

So the problems of establishing a shut- 
tle bombing service across Germany are 


difficult. But America and Britain are get- 
ting closer to agreement with Russia on 
the date for opening a western land front. 
The two nations are determined to use 
the interval to smash Germany’s remain- 
ing air forces and to blast her remaining 
war industries out of production. 

Big progress in that direction is being 
made. American and British bombers are 
defying heavy losses to strike incessantly 
at the German air force, its bases, its fac- 
tories and its fuel sources throughout Nazi 
Europe. In one day, the Americans alone 
put 855 bombers and fighter planes in the 
air in attacks. They have been shooting 
planes out of the air faster than Germany 
can produce them. And now shuttle bomb- 
ing is demonstrated as one practicable 
means of blasting a path for land invasion. 

Whether Russia actually will grant the 
use of the necessary bases still may be 
doubtful. But among all three allies is the 
one aim to cement a winning coalition. 
Russia has interpreted this to mean full 
co-operation in land fighting. The possibil- 
ity stands that the common aim may in- 
volve full co-operation in the air as well. 
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MOVE TO HEAD OFF HIGH TARIFFS 


Executive’s Opposition to Postwar Barrier Against Rubber Imports 


Encouragement for new 
Haitian industry. Planning 
for peacetime programs 


President Roosevelt is trying to head 
off a drive for high tariffs in this country 
before the movement gets up a full head 
of steam. Already, he foresees such a politi- 
cal move. His declaration against a tariff 
to protect the war-born synthetic rubber 
industry is the first specific counterblow. 

The President made the statement on 
synthetic rubber in a speech at a dinner 
for the President of Haiti. He was talking 
about the postwar problems that Haiti 
will have. That country is developing a 
rubber industry. Mr. Roosevelt said he 
hoped the man in the White House when 
the rubber tariff bill comes along would 
veto the measure. For one thing, he said, 
such a tariff would cost every man who 
owns a car a 50 per cent premium on his 
tires. He feels that natural rubber will be 
that much cheaper than synthetic. 

Though his statement was aimed di- 
rectly at Haiti, in a broader sense it car- 
ried a reassuring message to Great Britain. 
During the last week, the British Parlia- 
ment has echoed to expressions of fear that 
America would develop a synthetic rubber 
monopoly out of this war and to demands 
to know what the British Government was 
doing about it. What really prompted the 
question was fear for the fate of the nat- 
ural rubber plantations owned by British 
citizens. America is their biggest market. 

Fear that America will return to eco- 
nomic nationalism is growing among this 
nation’s allies. The fear has gained im- 
petus from the outbursts in Washington 
that followed the reports of the five travel- 
ing Senators. It grew not so much from the 
specific criticisms they made as from 
the general pattern of those criticisms and 
the comfort that isolationists drew from 
them. In line with that pattern, the Brit- 
ish feared that America would use tariff- 
protected synthetic rubber to keep out 
cheaper natural rubber. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave them an assurance 
that he would not align himself with such 
a plan. But he did not say synthetic rub- 
ber industries would not be used against 
international cartels which have operated 
in the past to lift the price of rubber to 
America. The British had part in those 
cartels. So did America’s other present 
allies, the Dutch and the French. 

Postwar planning of various other kinds 
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engaged the President’s attention during 
the week. He said a unit will be created 
within the Office of War Mobilization to 
deal with war and postwar adjustment 
problems. In the main, the agency will en- 
deavor to develop a unified Government 
program for conversion of war plant to 
peacetime industry, or to other war jobs, 
as present war contracts are terminated. 
Mr. Roosevelt wants the job done smooth- 
ly without interference with the war effort. 
The big postwar planning job in the 
international field is being done under the 
direction of Secretary of State Hull. He 
has been collecting material that will go 
into the making of the peace plans from 
every field of industry, agriculture, labor 
and government. Mr. Roosevelt says the 
Secretary has had complete co-operation 
without regard to political parties. 


Talburt in Washington Daily News 
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In line with these activities, arrange- 
ments are being worked out with Congress 
for members of both parties to sit in with 
the Treasury and other departments on 
conversations aimed at establishment of a 
world bank, an international stabilization 
fund and action to remove world trade 
barriers. They will join fiscal discussions 
now under way with spokesmen of the 
United Kingdom. 

At his press conferences, Mr. Roosevelt 
replied to some of the statements that 
grew out of the reports that the five 
Senators gave of their trip to the war- 





fronts. Mr. Roosevelt said he thought the 
general discussion promoted by their re. 
ports might do good in that it would get 
the public interested and teach problems 
of supply and of moving men overseas, 
But in another sense, he added, it might 
create bitterness among America’s allies, 
Moreover, he said, it was a nuisance to 
dig up the material to amplify the sena- 
torial statements. 

To let the people know to what extent 
they are contributing to the war, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave these figures on the Bre. 
men-Vegesack raid by the U.S. Eighth 
Air Force: 855 planes on the raid carried 
2,500,000 pounds of bombs, 2,750,000 
rounds of ammunition, 800 pounds of 
maps, flew an aggregate of 850,000 miles | 
and traveled another 1,400 miles on the 
ground in taxiing and taking off. They 
burned 1,000,000 gallons of gasoline and 
25,000 gallons of oil. This, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, partially accounts for the gasoline 
shortage at home. 

On the naval side of the war, Mr. Roose- 
velt continued, our submarines in the Pa- 
cific are sinking each month a Japanese 
tonnage that is believed to be far larger 
than the enemy can replace. The average 
monthly sinkings, mostly by U.S. subme- 
rines, amount to 130,000 tons of shipping. 

The President also disclosed: The Unit- 
ed States, as a fighting ally of Great Brit- 
ain, will get use of the Azores for bases as 
a result of Portugal’s agreement with 
Great Britain. He feels apprehension at 
the suspension by Argentina of publica- 
tion of Jewish newspapers, an action “s 
closely identified with the most repugnant 
feature of Nazi doctrine.” 

White House visitors brought reports 
from the economic, battle and diplomatic 
fronts. Brig. Gen. William J. Donovan, the 
director of the Office of Strategic Services, 
talked secret diplomacy with the President 
across the luncheon table. Lieut. Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, just back from the battle 
zone, told him of the striking power of the 
Air Force he commands in the North 
African theater. Bernard Baruch, hs 
trouble-shooting economic adviser, was 4 
third luncheon guest. 

Ambassador Claude G. Bowers, in for 
a chat before he returned to his post in 
Chile, found Mr. Roosevelt in a high, good 
humor, ready to reminisce. They did. Their 
friendship goes back beyond the days when 
Mr. Bowers was a Democratic Convention 
keynoter and Mr. Roosevelt was doing the 
spadework for candidate Alfred E. Smith. 
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The softening up process is carried out in devastating 
patterns of bomb bursts, planted with precision by deadly 
aircraft. They undertake destruction of enemy capacity to 
wage war, by striking ceaselessly —allowing no respite, 
no opportunity to rebuild, no future but futility and defeat. 
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Every day in every way— 
This Man Is Serving You 


OU may think of him only as an Erie man—one of the more than a 
million American railroad men engaged in keeping trains operating. 


But see how his activities are reflected in your daily life. 


Daily delivery by the mailman to your door is evidence that this 
Erie man is on the job getting trains through in all kinds of weather. 


Your daily newspaper put on the front steps by your newsboy is 
made possible by the tons of newsprint, ink, and metal the railroad 
delivers to the publishers. 


Those fresh vegetables, fruits, and other foods you get from pre 
grocer are the results of shipments brought in from all parts of the 
country by railroads. 


Bread from the local baker, milk delivered by your milkmaa, fuel 
from your fuel dealer, electricity and gas from your public utilities, even 
the furniture in your home—all these and many other things you enjoy 
can be traced back to the products, supplies, and materials brought to 
your community by the Erie and other American railroads. 


And when war came, the defense of our country and the protection 
of our families rested heavily upon the ability of these railroads to rush 
men, munitions, and supplies where they were needed most. 


Our war plants and war workers depend upon the railroads to 
deliver raw materials and rush finished equipment to the fighting front. 


No wonder this Erie Railroad man is proud of his job— proud of the 
part he is playing in making the American way of life a symbol of hope 
to the rest of the world. 

Nowhere in all the world is there better or cheaper transportation 


than the service given by American railroads. This is being proved in 
war and will continue to be proved in peace. 
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Pro aaa Com 
of Matronal Issues 


Need for Inquiry 
Into Lend-Lease? 
Views of Editors 


Statements by Senators, who recently 
inspected global warfronts, that Britain js 
promoting her political and economic jp. 
terests at the expense of the U.S. ar 
viewed by some commenting editors ag val. 
uable in leading to an imvestigation of 
Lend-Lease and other matters. Others ey. 
press concern over the effect of their repor 
on British-American unity. Many take the 
view that such statements only emphasizx 
the need for a clear U.S. foreign policy, 

“It seems highly probably,” says the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind- 
Dem.) , “that most, or all, of these insinua- 
tions can be satisfactorily answered” jf 
there is an airing of the whole story, 

The Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind- 
Rep.) accuses the Senators of emphasizing 
“not unity but disunity; not the rule but 
the exception,” to the delight of “everyon 
with an old suspicion, or an old anti- 
British or anti-Russian ax to grind.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind) 
terms the affair “clearly unfortunate” in 
view of ‘its repercussions in the British 
that “the lesson to bh 
drawn is the meticulous care which should 
be exercised in making statements.” 


press, and Says 
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The New -Haven (Conn.) Journal. 
Courier (Ind.) declares that the state- 
ments “constitute a greater criticism of | 


the U.S. than of Britain,” for, “if we have 
been imposed upon, our own incaution is at 
fault.” The Journal-Courier concludes: 
“We need a more specific foreign policy 
and better men to implement it.” 


ee * | 
Pointing out that America has been at 


a disadvantage economically and_politi- 
cally in conquered areas because of lack 
of trained personnel, such as Britain had, 
for government administration, the Pitts 
burgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette  (Ind.-Rep 
savs officers now are being trained rapidly 
for political and duties, and 
adds: “Of course, a clearer national post- 
war policy would aid them. But thats 
still up to the Senators.” 

The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind- 
Dem.) suggests that “Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill might do well . . . to reacha 
tentative agreement on Lend-Lease settle- 
ments after the war,” while the Washing 
ton (D.C.) Post (Ind.) takes the view 
that the Senators’ concern shows that 
“they have wholly failed to grasp the 
meaning of the Lend-Lease program.” 


economic 
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Journal- The Farmer of the Future can till his acres by remote 
> state fi control, directing his mechanized equipment as easily 
cism of | as tuning a radio. Abundant crops may no longer de- 
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Don't be surprised if, some day, you 
find yourself aloft in a paper airplane, 
or awheel in a car with a paper body. 
And don't be alarmed when it hap- 
pens, because the paper plane or car 
you ride in will be fully the equal of 
metal in every safety factor. 


Sounds miraculous, doesn’t it? But 
there’s nothing miraculous about it. 
Paper planes and motor cars are 
simply a natural, logical consequence 
of the great strides now being made 
in laminating plastics—the synthetic 


% resins which, combined under 
\ eae heat and pressure with paper, 


\ REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. « 





fabric or wood, make these hitherto 
fragile substances the equal of metals 
in strength, and the superior of metals 
for ease of fabrication. 


RCI entered this field with PLYOPHEN 
to help the hard-pressed laminating 
industry meet a swelling wartime de- 
mand. But experiments in the RCI 
laboratories suggest future peacetime 
uses of PLYOPHEN far beyond anything 
envisioned now. You'll hear more, 
much more, from this new industrial 
plastic—and you'll hear it in the form 
of better products at lower prices 
than you believe possible today! 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: 
South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool 
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SYNTHETIC RESINS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


CHEMURGIC RUBBER 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL 


PLASTICS 
COLORS 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
, England; Sydney, Australia. 
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Verve lcen Lsked: 
HOW TO GET ARMY-NAVY COLLEGE TRAINING 


(The Army and Navy are getting ready 
to give a test on November 9 to thou- 
sands of boys, most of them 17 years old, 
to pick students for special college train- 
ing. Those who are selected and who com- 
plete the training will serve as officers in 
the Navy. Marine Corps or Coast Guard, 
or as technicians, specialists and officers 
in the Army. Boys with high school edu- 
cation, approaching draft age will want to 
know of the opportunities for continuing 
studies as Army or Navy students.) 


To qualify for the November 9 test, you 
must be a high school or preparatory 
school graduate or a senior with prospects 
of graduation by next March 1. An ex- 
ception is made of students at accredited 
colleges who do not have to be graduates 
of secondary schools. To take the Novem- 
ber examination for Army study, you must 
be at least 17 vears old but under 22 on 
March 1, 1944. Navy candidates must be at 
least 17 and under 20 on March 1, 1944. 


If you already are in the armed services 
or are a reservist in inactive status, you 
cannot take the November test. However, 
you may be able to qualify for the Army 
specialized training program or the Navy 
college program if you meet certain 
lastic and other requirements. Service men 
may apply for college training programs 
through their commanding officers. 


scho- 


How do you apply to take the test? 


The test will be given in each high school, 
preparatory school or college where there 
is a qualified applicant. Ask your school 
principal or college dean for a copy of the 
pamphlet, “Qualifying Test for Civilians.” 
This booklet has been sent to schools and 
colleges throughout the country. It gives 
the physical, educational and other quali- 
fications that applicants must have. 


Attached to this pamphlet is an applica- 
tion form to be filled out. You must 
specify whether, you prefer Army or Navy 
service. This form must be signed by a 
school official, who, however, does not have 
to certify that you meet all requirements. 
After notifying a school or college official 
that you want to take the test, you use 
this form as your admission at the test. 


Who gives the November examination? 


The questions, which are the same for 
everyone taking the test, are prepared by 
Army and Navy officers. Actual examina- 
tion is conducted by regular school and 
college officials who also grade the papers. 
The two-hour test is designed to measure 
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general knowledge and aptitude of the 
candidates, such as mathematics, scientific 
matters and meaning and use of words. 


The mere fact that you take the Novem- 
ber examination does not constitute en- 
listment and you are not obligated to go 
on with the Army or Navy college pro- 
gram even if you are selected. Those under 
18 do not have to get written consent of 
take the test, 
though it is necessary before they actually 
become members of the Navy or the Army 


Enlisted Reserve Corps. 


parents or guardians to 


What is the next step after the test? 


You will be notified, probably by Decem- 
ber 20, whether or not you have qualified. 
If you passed and asked for naval service, 
you will be asked to report to a naval 
officer procurement office for a physical 
examination and personal interview. On 
the basis of your test, physical examina- 
tion, interview and record, a 
committee will decide whether you are to 
be selected for college study. This com- 
mittee will be made up of an educator, a 
representative civilian and a naval officer. 


scholastic 


If you qualify on the Army test and are 
under 18, you will be offered a military 
scholarship at a college to be selected by 
the War Department. If you accept, you 
will be sent instructions concerning a 
physical examination. But if you already 
are 18, you will get a notice of qualification 
that earmarks you for special considera- 
tion for college training after induction. 
Both Army and Navy candidates may ex- 
press a choice of college and a preference 
for type of service. This should be made 
known when you first are interviewed by 
an Army or Navy representative. But final 
determination of college and type of serv- 
ice will rest with the Army or Navy. 


When will the college programs begin? 
If you are accepted for the Navy college 
program, you will be sworn into the Navy 
immediately, and about March 1 you will 
be assigned to a college. When you reach 
your college, you will be given a uniform 
and Navy pay. Also, the Government will 
pay for your tuition, board, lodging, etc. 


Those under 18 who accept Army military 
scholarships will go into the Army En- 
listed Reserve and will be assigned to a 
college sometime between December and 
March. If they still are in high school, 
their assignment will await their gradua- 
tion. While in a reservist status, they will 
be on inactive duty, wear civilian clothes 


and receive no pay, but their tuition, 
board and lodging will be paid. At the end 
of a term in which a_ reservist 
reaches the age of 18, he will be sent to 
an Army camp for basic training of 13 to 
17 weeks. After this, if he still is qualified, 
he will be sent back to college under the 
Army specialized training program. 


college 


Those who have reached the age of 18 and 
are given notices of qualification after the 
November test will present these notices 
to Army authorities after induction. They 
will take their basic training course before 
it is decided whether they will be selected 
for the specialized training at college. If 
you are sent to college after a basic train- 
ing course, you will receive Army 
and your tuition, board and lodging. 


pay, 


How long does the college course last? 


For the Army, each college term is 12 
weeks and the courses vary from one up 
to eight terms, with longer periods for 
medical and dental students. If you are 
assigned to the basic course, your studies 
will last three terms, covering about nine 
calendar months, with emphasis upon 
mathematics, science, English, history and 
geography. Length of study in advanced 


courses varies from one to four terms. 
Some that complete the Army college 
courses will be recommended for officer 


candidate schools; others will get assign- 
ments as sergeants, corporals or privates. 


If you are a student under the Navy’s 
college program and are studying for gen- 
eral duties, your course probably will run 
for four terms of 16 weeks each. If you are 
training for specialized service, such as 
medical, dental, chaplain or engineering 
officer, your course probably will require 
from 6 to 12 terms. After finishing their 
college work, naval students will get fur- 
ther training to make them officers in the 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard. 


Will you be under military control in the 
Army and Navy college programs? 


You will be under military discipline un- 
less you are an Army reservist student 
under the age of 18. You will be able to 
take part in existing college activities un- 
less they interfere with your work. Army 
students cannot take part in intercolle- 
giate athletics, but Navy students can if 
they keep up with their work. If you fall 
behind in your college work, you will be 
dropped and assigned to other duties. The 
work that you do in college usually will 
count toward a college degree if you return 
to college after completing military service. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





Congress has too long been trying to write legisla- 
tion without possessing the necessary information and 
background for the job. 

Members of both houses are expected by their con- 
stituents to be experts in business, agriculture, labor, 
taxation, finance, social welfare and even war-making. 

The public often expresses itself critically about 
Congress, and the impression too frequently created 
is that the executive departments and agencies know 
more about the kind of legislation that should be 
passed than do the legislators. 

Under the present Administration, the trend has 
gone far in the direction of drafting or preparing bills 
for passage by Congress. Strictly speaking, where, as 
in parliamentary governments, the executive and leg- 
islative functions are merged, it is customary for the 
executive officials to prepare legislation and accept 
the responsibility for adoption by parliament. 

But under our system, where the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches are coordinate, we have been inclined 
to forget that the legislators are not always equipped 
to write or analyze proposed legislation because they 
do not have the time and sometimes the background 
to make thorough studies. 

Even the testimony of investigating committees 
which is often valuable and instructive is not read by 
all the members of Congress, and yet they find it 
necessary to vote on the merits of the bills that some- 
times emerge from such inquiries or surveys. 

The simple truth of the matter is that the average 
Senator and Representative today is trying to do an 
impossible task—to perform the errands and chores 
which his constituents impose upon him and to keep 
up with the legislative side of things. 

EACH MEMBER OF 1°, G5 not have the stalffe to 
CONGRESS NEEDS alia ihe ts en 
ie ee ee 
correspondence which flows their 
way and, apart from clerical help, they need assistants 
with an economic background to help digest the many 
valuable letters they receive containing proposals or 
suggestions or criticisms of needed legislation. 

This writer a few years ago urged that each member 
of Congress be provided with an adequate staff of 
aides. There have been abuses, of course, in the past 
in the matter of putting relatives in clerical positions, 
but this should never have postponed the solution of 


A STEP FORWARD 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


— 


the more important problem of furnishing the deg 
room and staff needed by the members of both house 


Vine Staiitoas 








at a time when dependence on the legislative bog! 
should be increasing instead of diminishing. 

But if more staff for the individual member is nol 
provided, there is no reason why congressional com-) 
mittees should any longer be deprived of assistants) 
EXPERTS SHOULD — aang a McKellar} 
HAVE NO TIES , emocrat, oO ennessee, intro- 

uced a resolution with the sup.| 
WITH POLITICS ‘ a 
port of the entire Appropriation; 
Committee of the Senate, including its chairman, Seng. 
tor Glass of Virginia, namely that $30,000 be provided 
for experts to assist in analyzing the appropriation 
desired by executive agencies of the Government. The 
Senate unanimously adopted the resolution. 

The reaction of the public to this splendid idea wil 
not be one of doubt as to its desirability but of genuin| 
surprise that something like this has not been don 
before by the Senate. It is true the House Committe 
on Appropriations has provided itself with technica 
assistance, and so has the Joint Committee of the Sen- 
ate and House on Internal Revenue Taxation, but the 
reform is relatively recent and has not gone far enough 

For one thing the addition of permanent staffs ti 
the important committees will prevent the subjec 
from becoming involved in personal “patronage,” an¢ 
it is to be hoped that these experts will, like the draft: 
ing clerks, be kept outside of politics and that thei 
services will be available to majority and minority 
alike. 

The American people have for many years felt tha 
expenditures by their Government have not been prop- 
erly checked. The establishment of the office of Comp: 
troller General back in 1921 came at the same time 
that the office of Director of the Budget was created 
While many valuable benefits have come from both, 
the plan has serious defects. 

In the first place, the Budget Director’s office, while 
for a time incorporated in the Treasury, has lately be 
come too much under the political sway of the White 
House and the governmental departments. It is not af 
independent agency. It is too easily influenced by de- 
partment heads or by the President himself. But if 
such an office is to be a part of the executive branch, 
it doubtless must remain under the President's conttdl 
as to policies to be pursued. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Proposal to establish permanent staff of technical experts for Senate Ap- * 
propriations Committee is a welcome move—It will help check expenditures 
and keep faith with the lenders of money to the Government. 


The office of Comptroller General, on the other 
hand, is independent. It is the creature of and reports 
directly to Congress. But it presents serious complica- 
tions because most of its auditing and checking is done 
after the money has been spent. There is really no way 
to apply preventives except by rulings which relate to 
past transactions and not to moneys to be spent under 
statutes of widely different phraseology and under 
new and unprecedented circumstances. 

Both the offices of Budget Director and Comptroller 
General should be retained, but Congress should es- 
tablish the check which the Constitution specifically 
stipulates as the function of the national legislature. 
Congress should decide before it appropriates money 
what the executive agencies should be permitted to do 


| with it and, if they abuse their discretionary powers, 


limitations should be placed in the very next appro- 
priation bills to prevent recurrence. 

The “power of the purse” is an ancient prerogative 
of legislative bodies. Under our system of government, 
wherein the Congress is coordinate with the Execu- 
tive, the tendency has been to accept executive lead- 
ership without setting up any corresponding measure 
of responsibility. And as long as we elect Presidents 
for rigid four-year terms and do not avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to check the executive power over- 
night and make it responsible to the electorate always, 
we must devise better checks as against executive 
abuse of legislative appropriations. 

USE OF PEOPLE'S One vital method of checking is 
to provide Congress with the ex- 
MONEY SHOULD 
BE SCRUTINIZED perts who can delve constantly 
into governmental expenditures 
and make suggestions for economy without running 
the risk of being dismissed by departmental heads or 
by the President himself. Oftentimes the matter of an 
appropriation raises a serious question of policy— 
whether the activity in question should be carried on 


at all. Congress alone should finally decide this, and 


yet so well entrenched is the departmental or bureau 
personnel that it seems almost impossible to terminate 
any governmental agency once its employees feel they 
have a vested right in the continuance of such a de- 
partment or bureau. 

We are appropriating $100,000,000,000 in these days 
of wartime necessity, but the congressional staffs 
which must deal with these huge sums are just the 





same as they were when the Federal budget was 
$6,000,000,000 a year. There is a distinct danger in 
neglecting this important phase in spending the pub- 
lic’s money. With the people buying bonds in greater 
numbers than at any time in our history, it is desir- 
able that the people’s representatives concentrate as 
never before on a study of what actually happens to 
the money the people lend their Government. 

ee Ned hry endbrdayers 
paged he lions we have spent is to make 
R NDS but a feeble start. If the Con- 
gress spent even as much as $1,000,000 a year in em- 
ploying technical help to assist in writing legislation, 
it would pay huge dividends to the American people, 
for the Government belongs to the people and not to 
the bureaucrats, and the Government, moreover, owes 
nobody a life-time job in administrative work. 

Our forefathers wrote into the Constitution that 
there should be a strict accounting of all moneys 
spent. But how can the Executive be brought to book 
for what he or his associates do with public moneys 
each year if the Congress makes lump sum appropria- 
tions and then doesn’t take the trouble to find out 
what the lump sum has been spent for? There is no 
suggestion here of corruption but a criticism of some- 
thing sometimes worse—extravagance and stupidity in 
spending the people’s money. The Constitution says: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law; and a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time.” 

What is a “regular statement and account’? 

Certainly any private business which issued a finan- 
cial statement with as little information in it for the 
stockholders or bondholders as the statements issued 
by our Government would find itself in difficulties 
with the so-called “truth-in-securities” law and the 
regulations of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

The action of the Senate in giving its Appropriations 
Committee a permanent staff to work all the year 
round in studying expenditures by the executive agen- 
cies is a step forward—a step necessary if we are to 
keep faith with the citizens who are being asked every 
day to subscribe to the bonds of their Government. 
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THE BULLARD 


BRIDGEPORT 2, 





For over a decade Mult-Au- 
Matics produced automo- 
biles, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric motors, washing 
machines, electric refrigera- 
tors, and many other items to 
meet the public demand for 
better goods at lower costs. 


Came Pearl Harbor, 
and almost immediate- 
ly these machines man- 
ufacturing consumer 
goods were converted 
to War Materials. Hun- 
dreds of new Mult-Au- 
Matics were placed on 
the production lines, 
and today production 
has been speeded be- 
yond the once claimed 
impossible goal. 


Bullard machines serve 
- well, a nation at War. 


COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The question has been raised, in and 
out of Congress, whether the American 
public is being given all the news of the 
war consistent with the needs of military 
secrecy. Critics point out that frequently 
Prime Minister Churchill has made public 
important war news that long had been 
known in inner circles in Washington but 
never had been released for publication 

To obtain a cross-section of authoritative 
opinion on this subject, The United States 
News asked newspaper editors, members 
of Congress and others this question: 


Are the American people being 
adequately informed about the war? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 








William Allen White 


Emporia, Kans.; 





Editor and Owner, The |) 


Emporia Gazette; Founder and Chairman, || 


Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies, 1940; President, American So. 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, 1937-38, 


answers: 

I believe the American people are being 
adequately informed about this war. B 
adequately, I mean to say the people are 
told the truth. Which doesn’t, of course 
mean that they are given the facts withir 
twelve hours after events. 

This war is being so splendidly and su 
cessfully waged that I believe strong) 
enough in those who are waging it to trust 
their intelligence, their integrity and ther 
courage to tell the truth as soon as it ca 
be told. 

I believe no other great war in histon 
has ever been reported so faithfully, with 
such illumination and so much courageous 
candor as this war is being reported for 
the American people. 


Edward H. Butler 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Editor and Publisher, Buffalo 
Evening News, 
answers: 

My own personal opinion is that the 
American people are not being adequately 
about the 

(Mr. Butler said the following excerpt 
from his newspaper expressed his attr 
tude:) “As far as this country is com 
cerned, it might be well to make a 
entirely new start .. . The suggestion has 
advanced that civilian newspaper 
men be appointed assistant secretaries of 
the War and Navy Departments. They 
would be in charge of public relations and 
would be in a position to fight for prompt 
issuance of more complete news. It is be 


informed war. 


been 
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Cadillacs Own ‘ 


The fundamental soundness of the Cadillac V-type engine, 
that made it outstanding in the automotive world, was an 
important factor in its adaptation to the M-5 light tank 
by Cadillac and Army Ordnance Engineers. 

Thus with every Cadillac V-8 engine produced today, 
Cadillac literally contributes its own V to Victory. 

Cadillac pioneered the V-type engine 29 years ago, and has 
continuously developed and improved it ever since. This 
uninterrupted application of traditional Cadillac precision 
craftsmanship has naturally brought it to a high state of 
perfection—and, by virtue of inherent simplicity, rugged- 
ness, great power and compact design, made it ideally 
adapted to the responsible task as a tank power plant. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 








GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





for Victory 


The Cadillac-built M-5 tank has made its name on several 
fronts. It is widely hailed as the best and most versatile of 
light tanks, with speed and maneuverability unmatched 
by any other full-tracked vehicle. 


Building the M-5 is only one of our wartime assignments. 
Another, on which we have been working since 1939, is the 
production of vital inner assemblies for America’s foremost, 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines—an assignment calling for 
the highest degree of precision craftsmanship. Thus, while 
utilizing our experience and skill to the utmost to hasten 
victory, we are keeping our hands and eyes in trim for the 
inevitable return to peace. 
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BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 
Put your dollars in the 
service of Uncle Sam oe 
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Q. Post war bicycles may be made of plywood. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Today, however, most plywood 
is going to war. From Washington and 
Oregon comes 85% of our supply, much 
of it via Northern Pacific Railway. 











Q. Turkeys originally came from Turkey. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Turkeys originated in Amer- 
ica. This year Northwest growers will 
market enough turkeys, via Northern 
Pacific, for 1,350,000 dinners. 





Q. Pilgrims invented cranberry-turkey combi= 
nation. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. Indians invented it. Today 
Pacific Northwest growers ship around 
1,800,000 pounds of cranberries annually 
over the “Main Street of the Northwest” 













Q. This white flag symbolizes surrender. Fact 
or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It signals an “extra” freight 
train. “‘Extras”, delivering vital war ma- 
terials, are a common sight on Northern 
Pacific tracks today. 
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Q. Northern Pacific Railway links the largest 
number of important population centers in the 
Northwest. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. That’s why Northern Pacific is 
called “‘Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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lieved the plan might be worth trying. 
“As it stands now, the OWI has not 
proved strong enough for the job and ap- 
pears to be used principally as a whipping 
boy by those in high places when things 
go wrong. If the public complacency about 
this brutal, critical conflict actually ex. 
ists, part of the fault lies in the inade. 
quate handling of official news.” 


Senator Wiley 


(Rep.), Wis.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Naval Affairs, Commerce and Judiciary, 


answers: 

The American people should be given 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth so far as it can be given 
without hampering the war effort or en- 
dangering the lives of our service men. 

We are not a soft people. We can take 
the bad with the good. A policy of magni- 
fying victories and minimizing defeats 
will bring on the very attitude of compla- 
cency so deplored by Administration off- 
cials. Certainly the great contribution the 
American people are making to the com- 
mon war effort entitles them to the same 
consideration received by the British from 
their Office of War Information. 


Roy A. Roberts 


Kansas City, Mo.; Managing Editor, The 
Kansas City Star; Chairman, Newspaper 
Advisory Committee, Office of War Infor- 
mation, 


answers: 

When the American people get eight or 
ten untold stories of the war out of Prime 
Minister Churchill’s speeches, entertaining 
as they are, it is sufficient answer to any 
query as to whether our Government is 
adequately informing the people. 

The answer is “No.” We are not getting 
enough of the realistic picture. The mili- 
tary services lean over backward for se- 
curity reasons. The recent report of the 
five Senators should have been made pub- 
lic and publicly debated to dissipate any 
misinformation or misunderstandings that 
might have been brought back. 


(by telegraph) 


David E. Smiley 


Tampa, Fla.; Editor and Publisher, The 
Tampa Daily Times, 
answers: 

The American press does not want to 
give vital military information to Hitler 
and company, but it does want to tell the 
truth not only about the victories of war, 
but its hell as well. 

It will do the job to the fullest extent 
when its representatives get freedom in 
battle zones to write home that war is not 
just waving of flags to celebrate victories. 

Despite necessary military restrictions, 
the American press still is telling the story 
of the war more truthfully and accurately 
than that of any other nation. 
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ying. IN TRIBUTE TO AMERICA’S RADIO INDUSTRY...WORKING TOGETHER FOR VICTORY 
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fighting men overseas, 
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SCIENCE SMASHES AT THE AXIS in RCA Labora- 
A tories, working unceasingly in radio-electronic 
fy The research. Proud of the privilege of serving 
America’s great radio industry in its united 
war against the Axis, RCA will continue to 
int to make the fruits of its basic research available 
Hitler to American makers of radio equipment. This 
Il the will help American manufacturers to provide 
ac finer radio-electronic products and services to 
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Let’s suppose you’re flying a patrol and run out of 
gas far at sea, Your engine sputters, dies and—down 
you come. 


A tough spot... but almost before your ship hits the 
water you’re clear and aboard the rubber raft stowed 
away for just such emergencies. 


Rugged, sea-worthy, these amazing boats have kept 
fliers and their crews afloat for weeks! No wonder they 
can take it—when you realize how carefully they are 
built; how rigidly materials and workmanship are 
tested and re-tested! 


On this life-and-death job “‘See-ability” through mod- 
ern improved lighting is playing an important role. 
It is helping eyes and fingers do their work faster, 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS 





FIGHTING. 





Crash landings at sea used to mean 
“curtains.” Now, more and more of 
our fliers come back . . . thanks to 
modern life rafts. Today's improved p 
“See-ability” is helping workmen 
build them faster — and better... 


more efficiently. It is speeding production—reducing 
“rejects,” increasing quality. 

In fact, in this as well as other vital war work, millions 
of Westinghouse Mazda Lamps are bringing better 
“See-ability,” helping set new peacetime lighting 
standards for the industrial world of tomorrow. 


You will find some helpful suggestions on industrial 
lighting in a booklet ‘“‘See-ability for Indoor Eyes,” 
Write to the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Plants in 25 cities... offices everywhere. 

Easy on the eyes (opposite page) ... Looking for broken threads 
in boat fabric. Here the operator must look directly into the 


light. How significant that Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent 
Lamps were chosen for this critical task! 


>: BUY WAR BONDS 
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MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR BETTER ‘‘SEE-ABILITY *’ 
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The number of soldiers and sailors train- 
ing at camps within the United States is 
at the high-water mark today. From now 
on there is going to be a steady movement 
of men overseas. They will take with them 
a big part of the prosperity that hundreds 
of towns and cities have enjoyed from the 
influx of cash-paying service men. 

As of today, there are about 6,495,000 
soldiers and sailors stationed at military 
posts within this country. The Pictogram, 
based on a map compiled by the Union 
Pacific Railroad, shows how the nation 
has been transformed into a vast armed 
camp. For reasons of security, the list of 
installations shown on the map is incom- 
plete and locations are not exact. Alto- 
gether, there are more than 635 military 
posts scattered around the country. 

More and more of these posts will be 
reduced to maintenance complements of 
men, or closed altogether, as movement of 
men into fighting areas speeds up. Right 
now there are about two service men in 








the U.S. for every man in a war zone. 
Next year, this ratio will be almost re- 
versed. By the end of 1944, the Army and 
Navy will have about 7.500.000 men over- 
seas, with 3,700,000 still on duty inthe U.S. 
This outward movement will slow down 
; the boom-time business in localities near 
w. Va. ; Army and Navy installations. For more 
oy than three years they have profited from 
big concentrations of troops. First came 
the tremendous pay rolls of construction 
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gangs. These disappeared months ago. 
Now the soldiers and sailors are going. 
C ee , ‘s Some induction stations already have 
hed ie ’ ; 
\ 


= en 


so “a been closed. Many training centers, for- 
a as ; merly jammed with troops, will be going 
> | ia] eee f . , . a : ‘ ° ° oye 
+e | down to a maintenance basis. It is a mili- 
| I : tary secret as to what specific areas will 
aurist2—— Ta eS be reduced first. Great training centers 
i be : ‘ for ground troops probably will be the first 
mucnock gaminchaM™” @ u to feel the effects of curtailed activity. By 
a \ ; the end of 1944, the Army estimates that 
| ' : it will have 1.100.000 men in Ground 
Forces and Service Forces training areas. 
Another 1.200.000 men will be stationed at 
Air Forces installations, including replace- 
ment traimees and the instructing person- 
nel. About 400,000 soldiers will be doing 

“housekeeping” duties at Army posts. 
The future of these military installations 
after the war is a guess. They represent an 
investment of several billion dollars, but 
many are temporary and probably will be 
abandoned. Others, especially those along 
the coasts and at strategic points inland, 
represent permanent additions to the na- 
tional defense. Potentially, the most use- 
ful in peacetime are the hundreds of mili- 
tary airports and auxiliary fields that will 
be available for private fliers after the war. 
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GUIDE TO GRANTING OF PAY RISES 


WLB Ruling on Conditions Employer Must Meet to Win Approval 


Points raised by Board 
in rejecting increase plan 
submitted by one company 


some idea of the 
type of wage and salary plans that the 
War Labor Board will not approve from 
Liquid 


. 
Employers can get 


involving the 
Carbonic Corp., Chicago. 

This plan set up six schedules of salary 
ranges for office workers in 29 cities. The 
lowest called for payment of a minimum 
salary of $75 a month. The schedules then 


a recent decision 


moved upward at $5 stages to a high 
minimum of $100 a month. Rates for 20 
separate salary groups were contained in 
each schedule, with the salary groups ar- 








Week 


Title Reg. U.S 


The plan made no provision for pro- 
motions or reclassifications. 

Rate ranges widened progressively as 
salaries increased, with no apparent re- 
lationship to existing rates or to pre- 
vailing practices in the 29 areas. 

No separate schedule was provided 
for adjustment of beginners’ rates. 

In rejecting the plan, WLB left the 
matter open for readjustment. The com- 
pany may submit a new schedule which 
provides: 

Rate ranges in line either with current 
rates paid by the company or rates pre- 
vailing in the area; merit increases, pro- 
reclassifications conforming 
to Order No. 31, and information as to 
nature of jobs, present salary rates and 


motions and 





WAR LABOR BOARD CHAIRMEN DAVIS AND TAYLOR 
The WLB helped close a door for the NLRB 


ranged according to degree of skill and 
experience. Under a formula used for de- 
the effect 


to achieve a progressive widening of sal- 


termining maximum rates, was 
ary ranges, from a $20 range in the lowest 
group to a range of $400 in the highest- 
paid group. 

Principal reasons given by the Board 
for rejecting the plan are these: 

Merit 
than those permitted under the Board’s 
order (No. 31) covering such plans, and 
no limit was placed on t6tal amount of 
merit and Jength-of-service increases in 
any year. 
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increases were much greater 


ranges and amount of any special adjust- 
ments that are to be made. 

No line on type of plans approved by 
the Treasury for salaries under its control 
is yet available. Treasury’s policy still is 
to keep such information confidential. 


WLB’s jurisdiction. WLB makes it 
clear to unions and employers that it will 
not order collective-bargaining elections as 
a means of settling disputes that come be- 
fore it. It considers this solely a function 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

WLB’s reasoning is this: An act of Con- 
gress and a presidential executive order 


specifically deny WLB this authority, The 
law cited is the War Labor Disputes Ag 
which provides that, in deciding disputes, 
the WLB shall conform to provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. The 
executive order cited—No. 9017—is the 
one that created the Board. It says that 
nothing in the order shall be construed as 
superseding or in conflict with provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 

WLB’s decision on bargaining elections. 
made in a case involving union employes 
of the Allis-Chalmers Co., Springfield, Ill. 
may result in the filing of fewer requests J 
for strike votes under the War Labor Dis. 
putes Act. In the past, many unions haye 
asked for strike elections, not because they 
wanted to strike, but because they wanted 
to show Government agencies that they 
controlled the membership of plants hold. 
ing bargaining contracts with rival unions 
In that way, they sought to obtain early 
action from the NLRB on a new collec. 
tive-bargaining election. 

But NLRB has refused to let the re. 
sults of strike elections sway it into a hasty 
calling of new bargaining elections months 
before existing contracts have expired 
Thus, with WLB closing the door to bar- 
gaining elections, unions will have to 
await the normal processes. 

WLB’s decision, written by Vice Chair- 
man Taylor, took the positior 
that, while unions now have a legal right 
to strike after voting the War 
Labor Disputes Act, they nevertheless are 
morally bound not to by their wartime 
no-strike pledge. 


George 


under 


West Coast labor controls. It is to 
soon for a complete appraisal of the oper- 
ation of the Government’s plan for con- 
trolling man power on the West Coast, 
but first reports are encouraging to off- 
cials of Government and industry. Hov- 
ever, if you are an employer in other 
labor-shortage areas, don’t get the idea 
that the plan in its entirety will be e& 
tended at once to the rest of the country. 

Instead, you may expect the War Man- 
power Commission under Chairman Paul 
V. McNutt to spread the idea piecemeal. 
First portion to be used elsewhere prob- 
ably will be the one that calls for placing 
ceilings on the number of workers that 
may be hired by a plant in a tight labor 
region. This involves appointment of Pro- 
duction Urgency Committees to rate the 
plant’s importance to the war effort, and 
Man-power Priorily Committees to decide 
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THE UYeculee 


THE MAN-POWER 
SHORTAGE... 


the greater the need for mechanical floor 
scrubbing equipment in general, and for the 
Finnell Combination Scrubber in particular. That 
machine reduces the man-hour time to one-tenth 
—and more in many cases—in providing clean 


and safer floors for workers. 


The Finnell Combination Scrubber is a complete 
cleaning unit all in one. It scrubs... it rinses... 


and it dries the floor. And it needs but one operator! 


With a cleaning capacity of 8,750 sq. ft. of floor 
per hour, it is possible for the Finnell Combination 
Scrubber to clean a floor area the size of a city 
block in less than eight hours. For ultra-vast war 
plants, where there are miles and miles of floors to 
be cleaned, there’s a_ self-powered (cableless) 
model with a capacity up to 15,000 sq. ft. per hour! 
For literature, free floor survey, or consultation, 


phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3710 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Back the 
Attack with 
WAR BONDS 









the number of workers the plant is ep. 
titled to employ. 

Aircraft company officials are more cay- 
tious in their appraisal of the early work. 
ings of the West Coast plan than are 
Government officials, but both are agreed 
on one thing: The employment situation 
at Seattle’s important Boeing plant has 
improved considerably in the last few 
weeks. How much of this is due to the 
Baruch plan and how much is due to closer 
co-operation on hiring between the air. 
craft plant and nearby shipyards still js 
uncertain. Man-power conditions also are 
said to be slightly better in the plane 
plants of Southern California. 

A detailed report on latest employment 
conditions has just been submitted to Ber- 
nard Baruch, the President’s man-power 
adviser, by the aircraft companies. It wil] 
be used in improving conditions. stil] 
further and may be the basis for extend- 
ing the West Coast plan to other sections, 
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MANPOWER’S McNUTT 
. +» piecemeal priority 


C1O’s future. If the expected happens 
and John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers return to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, what will be the effect on 
the CIO? Will it be strong enough to com- 
pete against a much larger rival AFL, or 
will it gradually disintegrate as its member 
unions follow the Lewis example and re- 
turn to the Federation? 

A change of strategy toward labor unity 
appears to have been made in the AFL 
camp. Leaders no longer are hopeful of 
reaching an agreement with the CIO that 
would amalgamate the two organizations 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


into one big union. Instead, they expect 
to lure the CIO unions away, one by one, 
until the organization becomes so weak 


Pioneers and Specialisls ia PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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5222 CHANCES TO MISS A KAGA 


Talk about “living costs’? Think of the cost of killing 
Kaga carriers at historic Midway. 

Fifteen torpedo bombers. ..against thirty fighter planes 
and the anti-aircraft fire of five ships... through lead and 
deadly water spouts... went in to strike that Kaga down! 

One pilot lived. His plane, the fifteenth—before it fell 

let loose the last white-nosed torpedo at the flank of 
death... the one that found its mark! 

The cost... fifteen of fifteen planes and twenty-nine of 
thirty men. Such casualties have not occurred again —for 
faster, more maneuverable planes now do torpedo work— 
but that one gallant action may have saved America. 

Fifteen tries, with sudden death the penalty for failing and 
succeeding both. How tragic if one defective part among that 
last torpedo’ 5 5222 had made the venture fail. 


Our part is small, we know. 

Yet here at R B & W, making millions of bolts and nuts 
each day to fasten parts our armed forces, our war industries 
use, we also know that every part, even the smallest, counts. 

We say, “If our individual skills and the full use of our 
special manufacturing — can prevent a single Allied 
fighter from dying in vain. .. if the extra care we are giving 
our work can bring victory a day or hour closer... then 
we are repaid many times over.”” Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


* * * * 


If you, too, are making “bits and parts” for war equipment which 
your workers never see in action, this story of gallantry at Midway 


is available as a poster for your plant, free of advertising —and, of 
course, free of charge. 


RB WW © Waking strong the things that make Ctmerica Stioug 
TIP EOS POL oS3L5L/ 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL 


WARD BOLT AND NUT 


COMPANY 








A SURPRISING THING about sound is that when the human voice is electri- 
cally amplified, the amplification sometimes causes harsh overtones that 
make it difficult to understand. 

One of the jobs of Dictaphone research is to assure that any voice will be 
clear and intelligible when a secretary “plays it back” for transcription. 


HOW TO REMODEL 
A WHISPER 
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Pe roney 


Dictaphone engineers don’t aim to reproduce sound with absolute fidelity. 
You might call them sound sculptors. They trim away a resonance here .. . 
step up a tone there ...until every syllable can be understood by the 
secretary who listens and types. 

It is fortunate that such knowledge and skill were ready and could be 
put to practical uses by the Government and industry to meet the urgent 
demands of war . . . fortunate for busy men whose time and energies count 
for so much in the victory drive. 

From the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., have 
come many other improvements in electrical recording for use in war-indus- 
tries and by the armed forces. The experience gained in the production of 
this war equipment will be available to extend the usefulness of the Dicta- 
phone method after the war is won. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
Dictaphone equipment is avail- 
able to firms whose work is 
essential to the war effort. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 





that it no longer can operate as an im- 
portant competitor. They are counting 
heavily upon Mr. Lewis’s return to be a 
factor in influencing other independent 
and CIO unions to follow suit. 

For example: There is hope that the 
welcome extended to Mr. Lewis by the 
AFL convention at Boston will induce the 
independent Typographical Union, with 
80,000 members, to return to the AFL. 
This union is considering holding a refer. 
endum next month. There are reports that 
certain locals of the CIO United Automo. 
bile Workers would like to join the AFL, 
Overtures are expected to be made to the 
CIO rubber workers, and others. 

The miners’ return would swell the 
AFL’s membership to more than 7,000,000, 
including the 625,000 machinists who were 
readmitted at the recent convention. CI0 
claims about 5,000,000 members, but AFL 
leaders term this an extravagant claim. 


Strike elections. Recent voting under 
the strike-balloting provisions of the War 
Labor Disputes Act has raised to 62 the 
number of elections held. In only five of 
these have the workers voted against strik- 
ing. Results of latest elections involving 
50 or more workers follow: 

Western Electric Co. Point Breeze 
Works, Baltimore, Md. Strike notice filed 
by Point Breeze Employes Ass’n. (inde- 
pendent) . For a strike 1,802, against 1,174. 

Alamito Dairy Co., Omaha, Nebr. AFL 
Teamsters. For 29, against 38. 

Rayonier, Ind., Hoquiam, Wash., CIO 
Woodworkers. For 378, against 141. 

Arnold Engineering Co., Marengo, Il. 
Arnold Workers Ass’n. For 133, against 7. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
AFL Machinists. For 75 per cent, against 
25 per cent. 

C. H. Dutton Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
CIO Metal Craftsmen. For 120, against 12. 

Wolverine Knitting Mill, Bay City, 
Mich. AFL Ladies Garment Workers. For 
89, against 3. 

Eddy Paper Corp., White Pigeon, Mich. 
CIO Paper Workers. For 155, against 37. 

Reliance Regulator Co., Los Angeles. 
AFL Foundry Workers. For 66, against 10. 

Rockford Drop Forge Co., Chicago, Il. 
AFL Drop-Forgers. For 390, against 61. 

Seafood Producers Ass’n., Boston, Mass. 
AFL Fishermen. For 209, against 113. 








aa COLUMBIA 
tearm | GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 68, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Camulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 58, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 47, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 39, 10¢ per saare 
payable on November 15, 1943, to holders ef 
record at close of business October 20, 1943. 

Date PARKER 


October 7, 1943 Secretary 
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ie Its New... /r0m American Made Rubber... 
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Mo and with Generals Famous Top-Quality! 
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Mich. Today’s new General Tire from American-Made rubber 
st 12. 


has that plus of Top-Quality millions of car owners 
City, have always taken for granted in a General . . . that 
3. For certain quality “know-how” that for 25 years has made 
Mich. : ' General mean longer, safer, more economical mileage. 


st 37. General’s engineers have drawn on all their quality 
igeles 


experience . . . all they have learned about getting more 
s ), . . 

= > out of rubber . . . to produce a tire from American-Made 
‘ , » . 


éL. rubber that is a General through and through. 


Mass. It has General’s famous Silent-Grip tread. Its body has 
13. 


a! es General’s extra strong cords, as always. 





™ j Rubber still must be conserved; the supply of these 

F new Generals is limited . . . but, perhaps you are eligible 
; to buy. Your General Tire dealer cordially invites you 
to come in and see the kind of Top-Quality tire from 
American-Made rubber General has developed. 


UM 
GENERAL 
TIRE 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY * AKRON, O. 
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From our wartime experience we can say this: When 
peace comes, you'll enjoy the comfort and convenience 
of many strange new devices which are today devoted 
to military purposes. They will not only extend your 
span of life but also will make it pleasanter in many 
ways. When that day comes, Weatherhead will help 
build these products for you just as we've helped build 


your car, your plane and your refrigerator in the past. 


Look Ahead with @ 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 
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RETAIL SALES TAX: WHY LEVY 
IS ADVOCATED AND OPPOSED 


Congress suddenly is showing increasing 
interest in a retail sales tax. A majority of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which now is trying to write a new tax 
law, favors a levy on retail sales. The Ad- 
ministration is marshaling all the argu- 
ments it can to oppose it. Behind the cur- 
rent sales tax maneuvers are these facts: 

Revenues. Congressmen are inclined to 
increase federal revenues by $4,000,000,000 
or $5,000,000,000. They don’t want to hit 
income tax 


present payers very much 


harder; they are reluctant to add sharply 





—Harris & Ewing 


REP. ROBERTSON 
... let the buyer beware? 


higher rates to present excises; they doubt 
that corporations can stand a much heavier 
tax load. So: A tax on retail sales is almost 
the only remaining source of new revenue. 

Inflation. Official worry is growing over 
the volume of “dangerous money” in the 
hands of the public. This is the amount of 
money over and above the present value 
of goods and services that can be bought. 
If uncontrolled, this money could send 
prices skyrocketing. Now four-fifths of this 
dangerous money is in the hands of per- 
sons who make less than $5,000 a year; 
65 per cent goes to persons with only 
$3,000 or less, The income tax burden on 
this group is relatively light. So: The pro- 
posal is to tap the funds of these persons 
with a tax on the goods they buy. This 
program is bolstered by proposals to repeal 
the Victory tax. 


OCTOBER 22, 1943 


So much for the facts of a sales tax. 
Now turn to the arguments about it: 

Tax base. Supporters of a sales tax see 
a vast new source of additional revenue 
in the $69,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services that is expected to change hands 
in the 12 months beginning next July. A 
10 per cent levy on these sales would 
bring aggregate revenue of $6,900,000,000. 
If food and goods already subject to fed- 
eral excises were exempt, the tax base 
would fall to $30,000,000,00—still suffi- 
cient, at 10 per cent, to approach revenue 
goals favored by Congress. 

However, the Treasury throws cold 
water on these estimates. Costs of col- 
lecting the tax would reduce the net yield, 
and these costs are expected to be high. 
Collection costs for the Illinois sales tax, 
where no sales are exempt, amount to 1.9 
per cent of receipts; costs in Mississippi, 
with a long list of exemptions, run to 4 
per cent. Treasury thinks federal collection 
costs would run higher than the Mississip- 
pi rate, and would not be worth the yield. 

The burden. Chief Treasury argument 
against a sales tax, however, is that it 
bears too heavily on low-income groups. A 
sales tax high enough to take 10 per cent 
of a $500 income, for example, would take 
only 64% per cent of a $2,000-to-$2,500 
income and only 2 per cent of incomes 
above $10,000. Basis for these estimates 
is that low-income groups spend more of, 
their earnings on taxable goods. The Treas- 
ury contends that a sales tax operates like 
an income tax in reverse by becoming 
heavier as incomes decline. 

The counter-argument is that these low- 
income groups that would be hit harder 
by a sales tax now pay little or no income 
taxes, whereas higher incomes already are 
taxed to the breaking point. 

The sales tax as a brake on inflation 
also is challenged by Treasury experts. 
They hold that the levy would add to many 
business costs, and, in some instances, 
would force prices through ceilings. Fear 
also is held that, by adding to living costs, 
the sales tax would increase pressure for 
higher wages and upset present controls. 

Supporters of the tax claim that most 
consumers now could well absorb a sales 
tax without higher wages and that, even 
if wages and salaries did rise to meet the 
cost of living increase, the country would 
be no worse off than before. Excess money 
supply would remain nearly constant, with 
more revenue for the Government. 

Collection troubles. A sales tax also 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


FORESTER 


Americas Guest Whishy 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
af LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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OF A NATION 
[oo AT WAR 


WHILE THE WAR’S DEPLETION OF 
TRACK SQUAD MATERIAL IN MOST 
OF THE COLLEGES RENDERED TRACK 
RECORDS ALREADY ON THE BOOKS 
FAIRLY SAFE FOR THE CURRENT 
YEAR, COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
PROVIDED SOME SPIRITED PERFORM- 
ANCES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








Heavy losses to the armed forces 
did not prevent Milwaukee’s Mar- 
quette University from putting a 
strong sprint relay team into the 
Drake Relays at Des Moines last 
spring. 
: Ff 2 

Rutgers kept the sports flag flying 
high in its section of New Jersey with 
one of the largest student turnouts in 
its history for baseball, lacrosse and 
crew, as well as for track. 


x * * 


With only three letter men re- 
turning, Illinois built a track 
team to compete in the Illinois 
College Conference at Rock 
Island. 
=z <.@ 

Other track events held as usual were: 
The U.C.A.A. Track and Field Cham- 
pionships in Chicago; the Michigan 
Intercollegiate Championship at East 
Lansing; the Southwestern Illinois 
High School Conference Meet at 
Granite City, Ill.; and the Bronx 
P.S.A.L. Championship in NewYork, 
and many others. 


2» nm 


Sustained public interest in foot- 
ball this season is forecast by the 
rainy-night attendance of 48,000 
fans, filling every seat in Dyche 
Stadium, Evanston, Ill., to wit- 
ness the 10th Annual All-Star 
game held there this year. 7 
2 2 @ 
Sport marches on, making America 
physically fit for war. Available equip- 
ment is being rapidly used up. Allot- 
ment of materials for its replacement 
is becoming more and moreadefinite | 
phase of the war effort. 


President 
‘Wlison Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 


Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 














IT’S Wilson TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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would bring administrative problems that 
the Treasury dislikes to face. A large force 
would have to be recruited to collect the 
tax and police the system, since some 
2,500,000 retail establishments would be- 
come taxpayers. These retailers, moreover, 
would have another set of books to add to 
the ration accounts, price records and other 
data that the Government now requires 
them to keep. 

The possibility that a sales tax would 
become a permanent part of the federal 
tax structure also bothers the Administra- 
tion. This tax, as a levy on consumption, 
would be regarded as unsound in a post- 
war period when consumer buying must 
be encouraged to keep employment high. 

Other countries. The Treasury also 
makes the point that other countries have 
not found that a contributes 
much to war finance. In Canada, for ex- 
ample, the 8 per cent manufacturers’ sales 
tax yielded 29 per cent of Dominion reve- 
nues in the prewar period, but is yielding 
only 8.6 per cent in this fiscal year. The 
British purchase tax on wholesalers, with 
a large list of exemptions, contributes only 
2.7 per cent of Crown revenues, while 
Australia has lowered the sales levy on 
rationed goods. 

This is the sum of the arguments for and 
against the tax. These arguments 
promise to echo though Congress for a 
number of weeks, with Representative 
Robertson, (Dem.) of Virginia, leading 
the supporters. Right now most of the op- 
position comes from inside the Adminis- 
tration, but support is to be expected from 
labor and consumer groups as the issue 
is joined. 


sales tax 


sales 


World bank. Treasury continues to 
issue piecemeal plans. for U.S. participa- 
tion in postwar international finances. 
Reason for this approach is that the 
Administration believes Congress and the 
public will accept the program more readi- 
ly in swallows than in gulps. 

Latest feeler is a statement of general 
principles for a United Nations Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development—a world 
RFC. This statement was forced by publi- 
cation of an earlier memorandum in Lon- 
don. As a matter of fact, the Administra- 
tion would prefer to soft-pedal world bank 
plans in favor of money-stabilization plans. 
However, both projects tie together and 
indicate the trend of official thinking. 

As for the banks: 

Capital would be $10,000,000,000. 
Most of this would come from the United 
States and Great Britain, which, together, 
could dominate policy. 

Operations would be limited. Loans 
would be made only when private capital 
could not be obtained for worthy enter- 
prises. The bank would deal only with 
governments or government agencies, al- 
though private loans could be guaranteed. 

Type of loans would be long-term de- 
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velopment projects, for the most part— 
power plants, dams, reclamation. Loans to 
rebuild homes and cities or to finance 
factories would frowned upon. Also, 
the idea is to make only loans that stand : 
fair chance of paying out—a typical RFC 
operation. 

Meanwhile, the Commerce Departmen; 
has released a mass of data to support 
those who advocate greater U.S. participa. 
tion in world business affairs. The stu) 
that internal postwar adjust. 
ments can be made more easily if other 
countries are enabled to maintain a healthy 
and continued demand for U.S. goods. — 

A supply of dollars in foreign hands is 
advocated as the best method of creat. 
ing and holding this demand for goods, 
The study suggests that a $5,000,000,009 
drop in the foreign supply of dollars be. 
tween 1929 and 1932, a decline of 68 per 
cent, was mainly responsible for the sharp 


be 


indicates 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 




















DOESN‘T SCARE ANY MORE 


drop in U.S. trade and the increase in 
world trade barriers. 

Two approaches are proposed to keep 
foreign holdings of dollars at adequate 
levels—investments abroad and more im- 
ports at home. The study shows further 
that this country tends to import more 
goods in periods of prosperity and urges 
that tariff policies should encourage this 
trend. Direct investments, rather than 
dollar loans to foreign governments and 
foreign enterprises, also are advocated. 

The Commerce Department study thus 
fits the Treasury program for stable world 
currencies and a world bank. It sets forth 
that long-range development projects prob- 
ably will need Government guidance and 
that Government agencies may have to 
supply much of the capital. Above all, the 
point is stressed that the U.S. must form 
and follow a definite foreign trade policy. 
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Rete of the Bohn organization will 
aid materially in developing future housing. 
An example of a duplex apartment of tomorrow 
is shown above. Rooms will be flexible—can be 
made larger by merely pressing buttons. Greater 
beauty and improved construction will be pos- 
sible. Homes will be warmer in the winter— 
now cooler in the summer. After the war, the great 
bine resources of this company will be at the disposal 
E of the architects and engineers interested in new 
= light alloys by Bohn. These advanced materials 
undoubtedly will hold first place with many in- 
» keep dustries in the shape of things to come. 
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Tie witness had better tell the truth or some day an arrange- 
ment of electrical circuits like this may find him out. With all 
the wonders of modern electricity, it isn’t hard to imagine such 
aids to justice. 

One thing is certain. Whatever electrical helps we have tomor- 
row in the factory or the home, they will surely need safe, con- 
venient and dependable connectors. Today, Cannon Connectors 
are in use throughout the world—on land and sea and in the 
air. Peacetime manufacturers will specify Cannon Connectors, 
built to meet their exacting requirements, for the civilian prod- 
ucts they are now designing. 


Type P Cannon Connectors are widely used in commercial 
and wartime radio, sound and television circuits. Other types 
of Cannon Plugs are used for all kinds of electrical applica- 
tions in many industries including aircraft, radio, shipping, 
lumber, geophysical research ... wherever dependable con- 
nections are needed. 









KCANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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CANNON 


ELECTRIC 


Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 








Argentine Food: 
Prospect of More 
For United States 


Important relief is in sight to reduce 
the growing scarcity of certain foodstuffs 
in the U.S. and other Hemisphere coun. 
tries. This relief is expected to come from 
the River Plate region in South America, 
one of the few untapped food reservoirs 
left insthe world. Argentine farm surpluses 
form the largest source of food available 
to offset rising world consumption. 

Argentine isolation. Mounting pressure 
against continued Argentine isolation js 
raising the possibility of obtaining more 
Argentine food supplies. Italy’s declara- 
tion of war on Germany, Portugal’s leas- 
ing of bases ine the Azores to the British 
and Germany’s attitude toward the Pope 
are consolidating opposition to Germany 
throughout Latin America. 

Argentine adherence to commitments of 
Hemisphere solidarity in the face of such 
pressure would end the unofficial boycott 
against her and release U.S. supplies on 
the same sharing basis applied to other 
Latin-American nations. The machinery, 
rubber and fuel sorely needed by Argen- 
tina and now denied to her could then be 
obtained in exchange for food surpluses. 

Food exports. Under contracts with the 
British Food Mission, Argentina already 
exports her surplus frozen meat and eggs 
to the United Nations. In this country, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has con- 
tracted for Argentine barley and wheat. 
Several shipments of meat and butter also 
arrived recently at East Coast ports. Yet 
the volume so far has been of limited help 
in meeting shortages in this country. 

Once Argentina fulfills her Hemisphere 
pledges, however, her surpluses of feed 
grains, linseed, wool, casein, butter, oil 
seeds and meat products would be avail- 
able to augment U.S. supplies. Such ship- 
ments, although but a small percentage 
of total U.S. consumption, would add 
substantially to the nation’s food stocks. 

The need in other countries also is 
great. Mexico has begun an intensive drive 
to increase the production of corn, the 
nation’s basic food. Argentina normally is 
the world’s No. 1 corn exporter. Export of 
corn is prohibited at this time because of 
last season’s drought, but removal of all 
crop controls in Argentina indicates a0 
average harvest for next season. 

In Canada, 1943 wheat output is e& 
pected to be 296,000,000 bushels, com- 
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*Unconditional Surrender” 


Some day it will come—this “Unconditional Surrender.” Lights will go on once 
more in a darkened world. And peace will come again to the peoples of the earth. 


Two years before Pearl Harbor, the 
leaders of this country’s steel industry saw 
danger ahead, and began pouring money 
into plant improvement and expansion. 


They spent a total of @ billion and a 
quarter dollars in four years. 


They knew that in a highly mechanized 
war, airplanes, ships, tanks, cars, trucks, 
guns, shells, bombs and a great variety of 
other fighting equipment would be needed 
in volume undreamed of in former wars. 


That meant steel in unprecedented ton- 
nage. The industry—private management 
and free labor, working together—set out 
to produce it. 


As a result of foresight and careful plan- 
ning, the production of steel ingots has 
gone up 72% since 1939. Alloy steel pro- 
duction has increased 350%. The increase 
in fine electric furnace steels is more 
than 500%. 


Spurred by war's demand for special 
“emergency steels” and “super steels” of 
many kinds, America’s metallurgists and 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





steel men in two years have exceeded the 
German accomplishments of the past ten 
years and those of Japan for the last 
three decades. 


They have performed miracles in the 
skilful utilization of our limited supply 
of alloys. Cooperating through the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, they have 
developed alloy-conserving standard 
steels, known as National Emergency 
Steels. Last year they delivered alloy steels 
in record-breaking volume for more than 
fifty thousand planes, as well as for life- 
protecting armor plate, tanks, ships, guns, 
trucks, scout cars and other modern war 
equipment. Far greater tonnages are being 
furnished for the stepped up armament 
program of this year. 


American ingenuity has converted huge 
strip mills, built for rolling light sheets 
for motor cars, into making a tremendous 
volume of ship plates. Enough were made 
last year to girdle the world with a steel 
band nine feet wide and a half inch thick— 
and more than eight million tons of new 
merchant shipping slid down the ways. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND1, OHIO 


Almost 3 million tons of blast furnace 
capacity were added in the last six months 
of ’42, alone. New facilities being rushed 
to completion, are putting another 7 
million tons into action in 1943. 


All of this has been accomplished despite 
the fact that steel has had to be produced 
for essential non-military purposes and 
that almost 150,000 steel men are now 
in uniform. 


Women by the thousands have been 
trained to take men’s places—operating 
cranes, working at furnaces and in sinter- 
ing plants, operating machine tools, 
doing track maintenance, laboratory 
work, and shipping. 


This year, if sufficient coal is available 
and if there are no serious work stoppages, 
America’s steel industry can turn out 
approximately ninety million tons—more 
than all the rest of the world combined. 


Today an army of 600,000 Am<rican men 
and women are doing an “impossible” 
job of steel production. Like millions of 
other patriotic Americans in the cities 
and on the farms, they demand the 
“unconditional surrender” of the Axis 
—and they are doing all in their power 
to bring it about—quickly. 





Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS « PLATES « BARS 
SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS+ PIPE* TUBING*« TIN PLATE* NUTS « BOLTS» RIVETS 
NAILS + PIG IRON « FARM FENCE + WIRE * FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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pared with almost 600,000,000 bushels jp 
1942. Substantial decreases also are ex. 
pected in barley and oats. Argentina cap 
replace these crop reductions with the 
more than 2,000,000 tons of grains ear. 
marked for fuel, once foreign coal and 
Venezuelan oil can be imported. Trans. 
portation for both the fuel and grain js 
available as 3,000,000 more tons of ship- 
ping are in use than needed for current 
military and trade activities. 

Food consumption. Even with greater 
shipments of Argentine food to this coun- 
try, no increase in supplies available for 
domestic consumption can be expected, 
Lend-Lease food shipments this year are 
running 50 per cent ahead of 1942. Grow- 
ing numbers of U.S. and other troops 
abroad constantly increase the drain on 
domestic stocks. As nations are freed from 
German domination, huge food supplies 
are needed for relief. All this means that 
Argentine food exports to the U.S. at best 
can help only to offset the increasing 
scarcity of domestic supplies. 


Hemisphere air lines. New signs are 
appearing that the domination of Pan 
American Airways over inter-American 
air routes is drawing to an end.- Latest 
threat is the acquisition by a U.S. group, 
headed by Transcontinental and Western 
Airways, of TACA, Lowell Yerex’s suc- 
cessful net of passenger and freight air 
lines in Central America. A previous ap- 
plication by American Export Airlines to 
purchase TACA was rejected by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board because the applicant 
is owned by a steamship company. 

TACA’s tie-up with TWA is the first 
step toward obtaining permanent landing 
rights in the U.S. TACA’s present land- 
ing rights in Miami are for the duration 
only. Another air line, Pan American- 
Grace Airways, already has applied to the 
CAB for permission to extend its lines 
from Panama to the U.S. PANAGRA is 
owned jointly by Pan American Airways 
and W. R. Grace and Co., steamship op- 
erators and traders on South America’s 
West Coast. Hearings on this application, 
brought on by PANAGRA dissatisfaction 
with PAA policies, now are in progress. 

Altogether, ten existent and projected 
companies have applied to the CAB for 
Latin-American air routes or outlets. Not 
counting duplication of present lines, such 
new routes would bring. every part of 
South America within less than 500 miles 
of established air routes. The experience 
of the Rubber Development Corp. in es- 
tablishing air lines into the jungle to bring 
out rubber may influence the CAB in 
granting many of these applications. 
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“How about using plastics?” 
Sooner or later, it comes up in 
‘most every production conference. 
. .. As founder of the plastics 
industry and as producer of the complete 
range of Lumarith and other plastics, 
we can help you very directly. We invite you 
to consult us on present and future problems 
in plastics. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 
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| PLASTIC. 


Special green and red 
Lumarith for blind flying 
equipment. To the student- 
pilot, wearing Polaroid 
goggles with red Lumarith 
lenses, the green windshield 
looks black while the flying 
instructor sees clearly. 


THE First Name in Ptastics, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 
a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Red transparent Lumarith over light 
bulbs of instrument dials aids night 
pilots on the sea and in the air. No 
impairment of their night vision, 


Starlight 
(transparent bive) 
Lumarith protects 
coastwise shipping 
from glare yet win- 
dow shoppers can 
see merchandise, 








Sixth of a series of advertiserneats by The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, featuring Transport of the Future. 
y pany & 





Metal lined, seamless, sani- 
tary milk hauler, designed 
by Lureltle Guild, noted in- 
dustrial designer. Maintains 
safe milk temperatures over 
iong hauls, speeds delivery 
znd lowers ton-mile costs. 
lfier Victory, America 
must have super-highways 
designed and built to meet 
the needs of a great new 
trucking industry. Now is 
the time to start planning. 





For Production “Well Done.” You 
can speed Victory Day by buying 
United States War Bonds now! 


(America leads the werld in the pro- 
duction of milk —nearly 125 billion 
pounds in 1942 alone. In a typical 


market like Philadelphia, 84.9 of 
all the city’s milk was hauled to 


ket bv truck. 
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speed, cleanliness, careful handling 





and economy are of major importance 
in milk hauling. Motor transportation 
meets all these requirements. 

\lready, forward-looking manufac- 
turers are planning far-reaching im- 
provements in milk trucks and trail- 
ers for the postwar world. These 


vehicles will use new fuels in new, 


+17 
i 


more efficient power plants. They wi! 
carry greater pay loads at lower ton- 
mile costs—in sanitarv, insulated tanks 
that keep heat out and cold in. 

We Jo not know now the exact size, 
hape or design of the Truck of To- 
morrow that will transport milk, but 
we do know that axles will carry the 
load, move the load and stop the load. 

That is whv we are constantly on 
the alert for new ideas, new methods, 
and new materials for improving 
Timken products. ‘This is voui further 
assurance we will be readv with im- 
roved axles and brakes after Victory. 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH. WISCONSIN 
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Spccial Report. 


(This article represents the result of an 








extensive research on a fopic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PAYING WAR CONTRACTORS: 
PROBLEMS OF CANCELLATION 


Rift Among Agencies Over Method of Settling for Unfinished Work 


Importance to businessmen 
of getting quick cash to keep 
their plants in production 


A new kind of war production problem 
now is emerging to plague businessmen 
and pose some troublesome questions of 
policy for the Government. This problem 
concerns the treatment that should be given 
to war contractors when their war jobs sud- 
denly are cut back or stoyped altogether. 

The label for this problem is “contract 
terminations.” It is the subject of an open 
fight between the War Department and the 
General Accounting Office. This dispute 
has added to the uncertainties already in 
the minds of businessmen about what 
happens to them when contracts are can- 
celed. Until the dispute is settled, company 
officials will hesitate to expand further for 
war production, will be unable to plan for 
peacetime production. 

The problem is serious today. The War 
and Navy departments have canceled more 
than 10,000 contracts, worth a face value 
of about $7,000,000,000. Tank production 
has been cut back 40 to 60 per cent. Eight 
Army ordnance operations have been 
stopped. Thousands of contractors have 
been faced with complete or partial stop- 
page of their Government work and pay. 

These cancellations have led to wide- 
spread complaints about the slowness, dif- 
feulty and uncertainty of cancellation 
procedure. Yet the cancellation problem 
met so far is small compared with the 
problem to be faced when the war ends. 
Then, mass cancellatiéns will run the total 
up to about $75,000,000,000 in a hurry. 
Claims for about $19,000,000,000 will come 
pouring into Government offices, with 
every company clamoring for immediate 
action. Many will be unable to start 
peacetime production until their claims are 
settled. If the claims get jammed up in 
Government red tape, thousands of fac- 
tories will be unable to reopen fast enough 
to prevent widespread unemployment. 

That raises the question of what the 
Government intends to do to avoid that 
bottleneck on a quick and easy conversion 
from war to peace. 

A definite policy is lacking, so far. Up 
to the present, contract cancellations have 
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been handled entirely by the War De- 
partment, Navy Department, Maritime 
Commission and other procurement agen- 
cies. Now Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren has stepped in with notice that 
the General Accounting Office wants to have 
the final say on termination settlements. 
The issues he raises, and what they mean 
to contractors, can be outlined as follows: 

Payment of claims. The War Depart- 
ment’s policy is to let its contracting of- 
ficers in the field determine the allowable 
amount of a prime contractor’s claim, 
though it is subject to review by higher 
officers. The Department is asking for au- 
thority to let field officers deal directly 
with subcontractors, as they frequently 
need a conclusive settlement faster than 
the big prime contractors. At present, they 
must wait for the prime contractor to act. 
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The War Department also gives officers 
the authority to make a final settlement, 
under an accounting procedure that cuts 
time-consuming figure work to the bone. 
The theory is that losses through over- 
payments will be small and more than out- 
weighed by gain from quick settlements. 

But the General Accounting Office does 
not want to give contracting officers that 
much power. It wants to audit and review 
contractors’ claims through central Gov- 
ernment clearinghouses before they finally 
are okayed. It says the Army’s procedure 
is “wholly insufficient” to protect against 
improper and erroneous payments by con- 
tracting officers. It says the liberal attitude 
of field officers, as evidenced by their al- 
lowance of thousands of items in no way 
connected with costs in the case of cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts, will result in im- 
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MOBILE GAS LINES to 
COUNTRY HOMES 


After this war—Almost any farm or 
suburban home can have automatic gas 
heat, cooking, lighting, refrigeration, 
and plenty of instant hot water! 

Best of all, these rural dwellers can 
enjoy the conveniences of modern liv- 
ing afforded by controlled-pressure gas 
for only a few cents a day. 

Source of these new comforts is the 
newly perfected Automatic Butler Bu- 
tane Gas System—that delivers gas of 
unvarying richness in any climate. 





| Awarded 
Kansas City Plant 


PRODUCING FOR WAR. 


BUTLER 
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(Storage, rts and Transport).. 


-DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS.. 


Especially designed Butler truck tanks 
make every highway and road a “ready- 
built” gas line to country homes and 
business places. The unique but simple 
Butler underground storage system and 
inside vaporizer make any home or build- 
ing owner the head of his own gas supply. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 
GALESBURG, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
Sales Offices —Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta 
and Shreveport. Export Office—8 So. Michigan, Chicago 


* POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY FOR ALERT BUSINESS MEN 
Write now if you are interested in selling Butler Butane 


Gas Systems and in supplying them with liquid gas. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 
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-FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 
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proper termination payments that may to. 
tal millions of dollars. : 
Validity of past payments. The Comp. 
troller General’s statement raises the issye 
of whether payments already made will he 
invalidated. A final answer on this is no} 
available, but the War Department ¢op. 
tends it has a right to make such payments 
under the first War Powers Act of 194], 
Costs and profits. Here the Comptroller 
General’s statement raises some new ques. 
tions on points that never have been de. 
cided entirely. There is not yet a final 
decision on how to calculate profits on the 
uncompleted portion of a contract. There 
is no final decision yet as to whether dis. 
missal wages, paid to employes when war 
work is withdrawn, should be allowed as 
part of the costs chargeable to the Gover. 
ment. The Comptroller General’s position 
raises the possibility that, even if a formula 
for use by purchasing agencies is worked 
each con- 
tractor would have to justify his case be. 
fore the Accounting Office to get payment. 


out to govern these questions, 


What contractors are assured. Fill 
payment for articles completed, for settle. 
ment expenses and costs incurred in dispos- 
ing of Government property are assured to 
As it stands the War De. 
partment’s termination clause also assures 
a reasonable profit on the uncompleted por- 
tion of the contract, and repayment for all 
costs attached to the uncompleted part. 


contractors now. 


The War Department cites the record on 
settlements of more than 6,000 contracts al- 
ready terminated to prove its intentions to 
be fair without allowing excess claims. Pay- 
ments represent about 75 per cent of the 
contractors’ own proposals, or about 112 
per cent of the face value of the con- 
tracts involved. Brig Gen. Albert J. Brown- 
ing, chief of the Purchases Division, says 
contractors who sought legitimate amounts 
got them; those who tried to overcharge 
were cut back to a fair allowance. 

Surplus materials and equipment. Here 
is another problem that is worrying fac- 
tory managers. They can’t make a move 
to resume normal production until they 
know definitely when the 
going to clear out its materials and equip- 
ment. They are afraid their 
be serving as temporary storage places just 


Government is 
factories will 


when they need floor space for making 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, etc. 
The experiences of factories already 
struggling with this problem is not reas- 
suring to them. It takes a long time to 
find purchasers of materials, even now 
when they are critically short. The physical 
job of moving vast quantities of machines 
and materials will be tremendous. One firm 
studied the found there 
wasn’t enough storage space in its locality 
to take care of the Government equipment 
even if it could be moved immediately. 
Putting in settlement proposals. The 
mechanics of actually starting a termina- 
tion now are ironed out fairly definitely by 


problem and 
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Planes will be tailored to measure in the 


In this war, there are scores of different 
types of planes, each designed for a par- 
ticular kind of service. Among them are 
huge United transport planes, flying 
routes in this country and overseas on 
strictly military missions. . . . Other 
United planes, the famous Mainliners, 
are flying over the Main Line Airway, 
providing the fast, dependable passenger, 
mail and express service so vital to our 
fight for Victory. 


How big will tomorrow’s planes be? 
How many people will they carry? How 
fast will they travel? How far will 
they fly? , 

You will answer these questions. For 
planes will be built to suit your needs 


XUM 


and serve your purposes... practically 
“tailored to measure.” Along the Main 
Line Airway, for example, there will 
probably be four basic types of service 
for passengers, mail and express. 

There will be de luxe transcontinental 
flights between New York and the Pacific 
Coast, with huge airplanes making only 
one or two stops en route. Another type 
of coast-to-coast plane will serve major 
intermediate cities. 

A third type will supply “feeder” 
service from nearby territory to division 
points along the Main Line Airway. 
Other planes will be especially designed 
to carry only cargo. 

Present United Mainliners are, in a 
sense, tailored to measure for they rep- 


\ 


resent the product of 17 years of air- 
line experience. Their splendid wartime 
performance both at home and abroad 
attests the policy of building the plane 
to do the job at hand. And the steady 
advances in aircraft development which 
are taking place today will make trans- 
port planes even more efficient in the 
coming Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 
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BUD, playing grown-up, typifies the millions who responded to 
the call for volunteers to guard the home front. They studied 
first aid, fire fighting, plane types. They kept lonely vigil at iso- 
lated posts. They took their jobs with deadly seriousness— 
showed the world that America knew the meaning of “Alert!” 


America’s railroads know the meaning of that word, too. 


Because of their alertness munitions plants operated at capacity; 
fighting men and materials moved with great dispatch; our 
entire war machine meshed and moved smoothly and swiftly. 


ROCK ISLAND'S Program of Planned Progress typifies the 
alertness so vital to the continued efficient operation of America’s 
railroads. For it visualizes improvements—what is to be done, 
when and how. With the transition from war to peace, ROCK 
ISLAND will be ready! 


As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND'S sole 
purpose is to provide the finest in transportation. 


GUARD TOMORROW'S SECURITY 
WITH WAR BONDS! 


ROCK ISLAND LIN€eSs 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY | 














the War Department. The responsibjlij, 
for sending in a termination proposal rest, 
with the company. Until it makes this fipg 
move, no negotiations can start. 

Prime contractors, so far, have taken ay 
average of 17 weeks to send in Proposals 
after their contracts were stopped. The, 
are expected to speed up when no ney 
Government business is in sight to replace 
the lost business. But they probably neve 
will move fast enough to suit the gyb. 
contractors, who must wait for their mone, 
until the prime contractor gets his. Major 
contractors have an average of 6,000 sub- 
contractors each. The detailed job of mak. 
ing arrangements among all these parties 
will require time under any system. 

Getting reconversion cash. This prob. 
lem is especially difficult for the smalle 
business organizations that have tied up 
all their capital in war contracts. They wil 
need cash quickly to finance peacetime 
reconversion until the Government pays 
them off. There are three views as to how 
the Government should assure them of , 
source for ready cash: 

The Army: It wants authority to pay 
the contractor or subcontractor up to m 
per cent of the amount due him as soon 
as an estimate of that amount is made: to 
treat overpayments as a loan from the 
Government, costing the contractor 6 per 
cent interest; to provide guaranteed loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor, 
Federal Reserve Banks commercial 
banks, with the amount due the con. 
tractor from the Government as securits 

The General Accounting Office: It wants 
to restrict this financing help to concerns 
that can give accountants’ proof of the 
need for help and their ability to repay 
The War Department says this would é. 
feat the very purpose of the loans, whieh 
is to provide cash quickly. 

Congress: It has shown a tendency to 
go further than others to help the con- 
tractor, on the ground that the “little fe: 
low” needs the help. A bill, drawn up by 
the Senate Small Business Committee, pro- 
vides for mandatory payment, within 9 
days after filing of the claim, of 75 per cent 
of the amount certified by a contractor as 
owing on a canceled contract. The War 
Department and the Comptroller General 
argue against mandatory payments on the 


or 


ground that Government would be required 
to pay out millions of dollars without a 
chance to examine the merits of the claims 

These are the issues involved in cot 
tract termination. Congress is just getting 
its teeth into the problem. Hearings now 
are under way before two congressional 
committees, with industry and disputing 
Government presenting their 
cases. Out of these hearings probably will 


agencies 


come legislation forming an exact Govert- 
ment policy on cancellation and settlement 
The subject is technical and difficult to fol- 
low, but of surpassing importance to thov- 
sands of contractors and their employes. 
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Remember mov- 
ing day. with all 
the worry and con- 
fusion of moving a 
single van load of 
household goods 
round the corner? 
Imagine what a 
colossal moving job Uncle Sam faces 
every ’day—thousands upon thousands 
of articles—all varieties, shapes and 
sizes—to be gathered into vast depots 
and then sped to fighting men scattered 
all over the world. 

Think of the coordinating, timing, and 
record-keeping involved. One detail 
alone—the shipping documents that 


must accompany each shipment, cus-_ 


tomarily required writing up and run- 
ning copies of ten different forms. 
Working with U.S. Quartermaster 
Corps and Army Service Forces, Multi- 
graph* men developed a method of 
using pre-printed master sheets called 
Systemats*, The Systemat carries “con- 










































stant’’ data so that only variable trans- 
portation information need be written 
in by hand or typewriter. Then*the 
Systemats are put on a Multilith* 
machine to automatically reproduce the 
many accurate and permanent copies 
that are needed. 


By this method a single document re- 
placed the 10 forms formerly used. Time is 
saved, manpower released, errors elimi- 
nated, identification of items made easy, 
and supplies get to our fighting men 
more quickly. 

Multilith Systemats are being used in 
innumerable new ways to streamline 
paper work of war. Systemat is a word 
new to American business and industry. 
Remember it! Systemats can save time, 
money, and manpower in every depart- 
ment from factory tool room right up 
to president’s office. Let us show you. 
Write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland—and in principal 


cities of the world. 
#*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Multigraph 


TAAQE-MARK AEE @S PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 








The Wornen 


They know that this is war, and that the price of victory 
will be high. They have sent off their sons, brothers and 
husbands to the armed forces, and they are coming out 
of beauty shops and offices, stores and homes, and are 
taking war jobs in steel mills and shipyards. The def 
hands that in peacetime wielded the skillet and the 
dryer are now managing the boring mill and the weld. 
ing torch—and to very good effect. 

Ever try keeping traffic flowing smoothly in and out 
of the main entrance of a big steel plant? Ever knock a 
“hot top” off an ingot? Or rough-bore a gun forging? 
Or weld a ship’s hull? Not women’s work? Women are 
every day doing these and dozens of other jobs in Beth. 
lehem shipyards and steel plants, and doing them 
superbly. 

At Bethlehem and Lackawanna, at Baltimore, at Fore 
River and Hingham, on the Pacific Coast—and at other 
locations where this company operates plants and ship. 
yards—former clerks and beauty-shop operators, sales. 
girls and housewives, are applying themselves to their 
new, challenging tasks with wonderful spirit and skill. 
They are helping to swell the mighty output of steel and 
ships and ordnance. The results of their efforts are being 
painfully felt in Tokyo and Berlin. Hats off to them! 

































Woman “patrolman” at a Bethlehem steel plant. Here is a job calling 
for plenty of tact and skill! Women are serving on patrol duty at gates, 
parking lots, offices, and other locations with efficiency and aplomb. 


Once a dancer, now she runs a This “buggy” operator is hauling Upswept hairdo, red finger-nails, don't keep this girl 0¢7 
machine ina Bethlehem shipyard. naval shells in a Bethlehem plant. welder from doing a man-size job at a Bethlehem shipyard. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Amerrcam Business 


Title @, U.S. Pat. Of 


A first glimpse of postwar ideas now fermenting in Congress shows this: 

Senator O'Mahoney, of Postwar Economic Policy Committee, proposing..... 

Incentive taxation: Change in tax laws to encourage the enterpriser, to give 
an advantage to the smaller business seeking to venture and get ahead. 

Federal incorporation: A requirement that corporations meet standards to be 
laid down by the Federal Government; that these standards guarantee protection to 
the smaller businessman, limit monopoly practices among larger industries. 

A new court system: Creation of a system for judicial review of decisions by 
Government agencies that affect businessmen, limiting arbitrary power. 

Patent law change: A limit on rights of companies failing to exploit the 
patents that they own; a check to use of patent laws to protect monopoly. 

Vice President Wallace telling Congress that..... 

_ i. There should be a central federal authority to co-ordinate Government's 
increasing scientific work, to bring scientific findings into focus. 

2. Every business should have access to patents and research carried on at 
Government expense, also should get access to alien patents now seized. 

3. There should be continued federal support of research after the war. 

4. Technical information centers should be set up to aid small industry. x 

It is too early to tell whether anything will come of these ideas. It is rather 
strongly probable that nothing will anytime soon. Yet: A trend is shown in official 
thinking that has been rather consistent inrecent years. Some day it may take hold. 
These ideas probably can be filed until the next depression. 


























Here are some more points that are in congressional consciousneSS..... 

More than 70 per cent of all prime war contracts are held by 100 firms. 

Of $20,000,000,000 being spent on war plants, private industry is putting in 
about $4,445,000,000 for 15,052 plants; U.S., $15,555,000,000 for 2,426 plants. 

U.S. is spending $1,061,000,000 on chemical plants operated by one company. 

Population of five Pacific Coast cities increased 903,826 in three years, 
with number of wage earners in those cities up 324,243, an increase of 208 per cent. 
Shipbuilding employment is up 2,868 per cent; aircraft, 1,204 per cent. 

Senator O'Mahoney tossed off these points to flag some problems to come. 














In the more immediate situation..... 

Salesmen's commissions: Treasury's new regulations are to permit increases in 
earnings of modest amounts above 1942 without prior approval. October payments may 
be made at prevailing rates even if total 1943 pay is above 1942. But: Plan is to 
bar big commissions for war business. Salesmen earning under $5,000 are not 
affected by Treasury; are under Labor Board rules and regulations. 

1943 bonuses: Employers must start to think about prior approval required for 
bonus payments. And: In long-established plants, where salary increases were given 
in 1943, prior approval for the bonus plan will be required this year. 

Contract termination: Two big issues are: (1) when and how cash settlement will 
be made for work done before a contract is canceled; (2) when and how the Government- 











> owned equipment will be moved from plants no longer used so that the task of recon- 
» version to production for civilian use can start. We give you on page 55 as much 
; information as is now available on these issues. 


(over) 


OCTOBER 22, 1943 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Renegotiation: House is inclined to pass this issue on to the Senate. Some 
changes in sight. But: Political reasons may prevent drastic change. 





First signs are appearing of a slightly easier raw material sSituation.ceece 
Aluminum may become available to civilian industry in moderate amount. 
Steel of some kinds is not so critically short as it was. 

Zine is available. Other nonferrous,metals are ina bit easier supply. 

And: WPB is beginning to release materials in small amounts to small plants 
that lack war business. Idea is to keep these, plants from shutting down. 

Even so, the amounts of material available and the volume of civilian goods 
that can be turned out will be very small in relation to demand; will neither solve 
the problem of small industry nor relieve growing civilian shortages. 

Also: Where metal shortages are less acute those of some other materials, 
lumber, pulpwood, some chemicals are more critically short. 

It is well not to be too optimistic about the raw material situation before 
mid-1944. There should be some turndown in military demand then even if war goes 
on. Until that time, both material and man=-power problems will remain difficult. 
Man=-power troubles will grow until the end of the German phase of the war. 

















From the point of view of the country's merchants..... 

The bottom of the barrel has about been scraped in consumer durable goods. 

Many kinds of merchandise will become increasingly difficult to replace. 

And: Small increases in allotments of materials to small manufacturers will 
do little to relieve the supply situation; will not make a dent in the vast new demand 
that is appearing. Merchants’ troubles are to continue. 








Now as to the rather fast-moving tax situation..... 

Congress seems ready to raise around $4,000,000,000 of added revenue. 

Further: If the Victory tax is repealed, $3,000,000,000 of revenue must be 
replaced. It then would be necessary to find a total of $7,000,000,000. 

Alternatives are these: (1) keep the Victory tax minus its postwar refund; 
(2) repeal the Victory tax and find an income tax substitute for it; (3) repeal 
the Victory tax and substitute a retail sales tax. House inclines to alterna- 
tive No. 3; Senate to altcrnative No. 1, or to No. 2 if a simple plan can be found. 

Some possible revenue combinations are these: 

1. A 10 per cent sales tax, no exemptions, to raise $6,000,000,000 plus 
adjustment in personal income tax, some corporation tax increase. No Victory tax. 

2. A 10 per cent sales tax, food exempted, to raise $3,000,000,000 while 
retaining Victory tax, minus postwar credit. Some modest increases elsewhere. 

3. No sales tax, but high excises to raise $2,000,000,000, keep Victory tax 
with its $3,000,000,000 of revenue and raise income taxes moderately. 

House leadership right now appears dead set on a retail sales tax. But: The 
White House is equally dead set against it. Senate is less sales-tax-minded. 

So: Combination No. 3, or some modification of it, may be the outcome. 

With regard to corporation taxes: There is some sentiment for no increase 
in normal or surtax rates from present 40 per cent, but for increase in excess- 
profits tax to 95 per cent, retaining 80 per cent ceiling on over-all tax. Idea 
is not to tax normal income of*corporations further, but to reach "excess" income. 























This strange situation is being revealed..... 

Conservatives are arguing for a limit to wartime taxes; are showing little 
expressed fear of a mammoth increase in the public debt if taxes aren't raised. 

New Dealers are arguing for very sharp tax increases; are expressing great 
fear of inflation if wartime debt is permitted to go on increasing unchecked. 

This is quite a turnabout from the earlier New Deal days. There was a time 
when New Dealers argued that. a big debt was nothing to fear and when conservatives 
were alarmed by the debt. Suddenly all is changed. 
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It is not all over but the shouting. * We can 


still—lose. * Ships are yet to be launched 
that will win the war. Planes are yet to be 
built that will win the war. Bonds are yet 
to be bought that will win the war. + Keep 
that guard UP, America! This fight isn't 
over, yet. And a referee's decision won't 


do. We've just got to win... by a knockout. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


| HAMILTON, OFF1O0 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 





GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
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Heres a 


a guaranteed income 
pension starts at age 








New policies to meet new needs—that’s a 
Prudential fundamental. 


Our new low-cost temporary income policy 
ties in with Social Security—gives the widow 


Glad to send you descriptive folder. 


Insurance 


New Oue 


until her government 
65. 


ted) rudtential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. ]. 











“Smoking in my office, Lieutenant ?”’ 
““Yes, Major, I’m trying a pipeful 
of your COUNTRY DOCTOR 

PIPE MIXTURE.”’ 
“OH! THATS y" 
DIFFERENT: 










Yes, Country DoctorIS DIFFERENT, rich, 
cool and mild-mannered with not a bit of 
bite. Thousands of blendings of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos were tested to perfect 
this superb mixture. Look for the picture of 
“The Country Doctor” on the package. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


A PRODUCT OF PH/L/P M ORAS 
Ie, “atthe Pot0 Sruokets 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








WHEREVER A CARD SYSTEM 
IS NEEDED 


CARDINEER 


WILL DO IT 
Faster —- Cheaper 


BETTER. 


DIEBOLD 







ROTARY FILE 
THE DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. » CANTON, OHIO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











_ People_ 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Dr. Harry D. White is Americ;’; 
No. 1 postwar idea man. From a smal} 
plain office at the Treasury, Dr. White 
radiates breath-taking plans for keeping 
international finance and commerce op , 
smooth and profitable course after the war, 
He is the father of the Treasury’s pp. 
posals for an international currency, ang 
an international Reconstruction Finane 
Corp. In the background he has a pla 
for a world “eye. 
normal granary,” to 
be offered later, per. 
haps after Congres 
has had time to ab 
sorb his previous mil- 
tibillion-dollar pro. 
posals. 

All this focuses 2 
tention upon Dr 
White. And that at 
tention is mixed |ib- 
erally with curiosity 
for America know 
little about the man. 
The country is fe 
miliar with Lord John 
Maynard Keynes, 
who, in a much mor 
spectacular way, pro- 
duces British plans§ 16 
for postwar finane.§ yc 
But Dr. White is not even in “Who’ sh 
Who.” Many are asking who the man i, 
and what are his qualifications for th 
tremendous job he is doing. th 

Dr. White’s background. Dr. Whiteis} pl 
first of all, a college professor. He taught 
international economics at Harvard and a 
Lawrence College, in Appleton, Wis. hf ™ 
1934, the Treasury asked Dr. White to 
make a special study of the internationd§ sh 
financial situation. He has been at th} jf 
Treasury ever since. é, 

Dr. White in the Treasury. With Cor P 
gress ousting college professors from pd- 
icy-making jobs in the Office of Price A¢} 4 
ministration, some may think it is odd § gl 
find a man with a wholly academic back 
ground holding a post of such importance 
as Dr. White’s. The truth of the matter 
is that, in nine years at the Treasury, 
he has accumulated and absorbed a pract- 
cal, intimate and realistic knowledge 
international finance and commerce. 

For years he handled the affairs of the 
$2,000,000,000 currency stabilization fund. 
He worked closely with the British and 
French, under the prewar tripartite agre 
ment that kept currencies stable throug 
many troubled and difficult months. 

Dr. White also helped to negotiate 


—Harris & Ewing 
HARRY D. WHITE 


— 
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WHAT’S $O SECRET asout A FARM MACHINE? 


Perhaps you're interested in farm machinery. Perhaps 
not. But the simple idea of designing a machine, or prod- 
uct, with more practical “see through” utility is one that 
should appeal to you. 

We use farm machinery as an example. Why not make 
the hoppers of grain drills, seeders, planters or lister 
planters so the farmer could watch what is going on inside 
... watch the level of the seed . 


properly . 


. . know that it is feeding 
. . know exactly when refilling is required? 

Or take the many working parts of a combine, or a corn 
sheller. Or a cream separator? How much more convenient 
if the user could always see that these parts are operating 
properly ? 

It's a simple idea, with a simple answer: make better 
use of a transparent material. Glass, of course. Not the 
glass of years ago. But modern L-OF glass. 


Glass is one of the few materials you can see through. 
(It’s tops in that) But there’s a lot more to this material. 
Dimensionally, glass is one of the most stable materials. 
Its surfaces are among the hardest and smoothest known. 
Nonporous. Acid-resisting. Unusually resistant to abrasion. 

And modern L-OF glass is strong. The way we temper 
glass a square foot, quarter-inch thick will withstand a 
pressure of 60 pounds per square inch and has a modulus 
of rupture of 30,000 pounds per square inch. We can 
laminate it with other materials. Give it to you with a metal 
collar. Or in multiple units that insulate. Or in special 
types that repel the sun’s heat or ultraviolet rays. The final 
product may be had in flat sheets or bent shapes. 

So just remember when you design any product for the 
home, for industry, or for any structure, there is a material 
that’s strong and long lasting ... and transparent. It’s glass! 

Perhaps glass fits your product or plant. Won't you 
write us about any use that interests you? That’s the way 
to really find out. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
18103 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 














LIBBEY°-OWENS*FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 
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How a drop of water may help 
the Axis 


‘THe amount of moisture in the air in an optical shop may determine 
whether an Axis ship is sunk or whether it eludes an American warship. 


One single drop may prevent the destruction of an enemy vessel. 


The abrasive used to grind the delicate lenses of naval range finders soaks 
up moisture like a sponge. If the air in the optical shop is too humid, the 
abrasive becomes a saboteur. It unites with moisture to scratch, distort, 


and ruin the lens. A hairline off balance may mean a miss of a quarter mile. 


Inspection weeds out most of the faulty pieces, but dry air is the best in- 


spector. It prevents rejects and steps up all-important production. 


Naval requirements set 30% relative humidity as a moisture ceiling. 
Skilled Trane Air Engineers have translated these requirements into 
weather battle plans, from which have been produced Trane Air Condi- 


tioning Equipment to exactly meet the requirements of the job. 


By training on our enemies the guns of our ally, the weather, the drop of 


water that might prevent a perfect aim is safely disposed of 





in the drain pan of a Trane Climate Changer. 


* 
¢ 
THE TRANE COMPANY + LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 














America’s loans to China and to straighten 
out complications that arose after t, 
loans had been made. Since Pearl Harky 
he has been in charge of all the Treasury; 
dealings with other governments, and hg 
acted as liaison man between the Sty, 
and Treasury departments. 

Through the years Secretary Morge. 
thau came to lean more and more heayily 
on Dr. White, not only for guidance jy 
foreign affairs, but also for advice on ty 
proposals, war financing, and other d& 
mestic matters. 

Dr. White, personally, is a shy may 
with thinning hair. Nearing 51, he js , 
hard worker. Whatever he does is doy 
with a relentless intensity. This sometime 
leads to mild outbursts of temper. The, 
however, are quickly over, and Dr. Whit 
goes out of his way to be pleasant imme 
diately afterward. 

Although usually very serious, he occ. 
sionally tosses a wisecrack into tense mee. 
ings of top officials of the Treasury. In 
such sessions, too, he sometimes catches 
himself reverting to his professorial day 
and delivering the equivalent of a colle 
lecture on economics. When that happens 
he grins, relaxes, and assumes a more ip. 
formal manner of speech. In fact, hi 
Treasury associates say Dr. White has; 
talent for approaching complex problens 
informally, stripping them of their ter- 
book verbiage and reducing them to ky- 
men’s English. 

Bashfulness was a handicap for a lon 
while. It made press conferences and it- 
terviews with strangers an ordeal, But th 
shyness is passing now. Secretary Mor. 
genthau has found him very useful, too, a 
a representative before congressional con- 
mittees. 

Dr. White is married and _ has tw 
children. In vivid contrast with his co- 
centration on complex world monetay 
and financial affairs, Mrs. White write 
books for children. But they are of a ser- 
ous cast on Shakespeare and anthropolog 

The future of Dr. White’s ideas. li 
working out his ideas, Dr. White ba 
painstakingly protected American inte: 
ests. That is one reason for British dis 
satisfaction with his proposals. This fae 
tor, too, commends them to a Congres 
that is slow to take such global gulps « 
Dr. White offers. But the future of li 
proposals, in any event, rests with Co 
gress. It is for Congress to say whethe 
his plans shall chart the postwar world 
or be quietly forgotten. 


















TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
hes MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 TEARS 
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The promise 


Less than a century ago the West was 
gold and furs and sheltering Missions. 
The trail-blazer fought toward this goal 
and he was followed by the pioneers in 
covered wagons. 


Here in this new-discovered land S. P.’s 
first tracks were laid in 1863. 


Agriculture, mining, stock-raising, lum- 
ber—these became our chief industries. 
Great cities sprang up along the Coast, 
and year-round the tourists came to view 
our scenic marvels. But still the West was 


ee 


new country”... 





THEN AMERICA marshalled its might 
for war. And overnight the western 
states began to grow giant-size indus- 
trially. An estimated million and a 
half new “settlers” hurried west to 
help make tools of war. 


Today 51 per cent of America’s ship- 
building industry is on the West Coast. 
Aircraft factories here turn out about 
half the nation’s planes. 


A steel mill in California now makes 
900 tons of pig iron daily and the state 
produces a mounting tonnage of steel. 
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KEEP ON BUYING WAR i 





of the new industrial West 


Steel plate is also manufactured in 
Utah .. . huge Texas is humming with 
many types of industrial activity. 


Entirely new are the aluminum plants 
of the Pacific Northwest . . . magne- 
sium plants in California. 


THIS RAILROAD grew up with the west- 
ern country. We are part of it. Every 
mile of S.P. track is west of the Missis- 
sippi. With more miles of line than 
any other U. S. carrier, we serve the 
great sweep of West*and South from 
Portland to New Orleans. 


Our big job has always been to carry 
west-grown fruits and vegetables east. 
To move lumber, sulphur, copper. 
potash, cotton and wool, to eastern 
manufacturing centers. To bring back 
finished goods. 


Now our task has broadened, as has 
our opportunity. We serve the West’s 
new manufacturing industries as well 
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as western agriculture and producers 
of raw materials. Ahead of all we serve 
our country. S.P. is moving a record 
load of war freight, military supplies 
and fighting men. Short of manpower 
and equipment, we are doing our best 
with what we have to work with, 


WHEN THIS WAR is over it seems cer- 
tain that our West will be “home” to 
more people. And new manufacturing 
here will help create more stabilized, 
diversified employment. 


S.P. is doing its utmost to well serve 
these western industries now geared to 
war production. And we know that 
good railroad service will be needed 
in the conversion of industrial produc- 
tion from war to peace. We plan to 
give good service then, too. 


Strengthened for war and with an en- 
larged capacity, our railroad will con- 
tinue to be an important factor in the 
progress of this western country. 


A. T. MERCIER, President 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Heapovuarters: San Francisco 


One of America’s railroads— 


ALL united for Victory! 
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Fine rum 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, — 


Views of a Social Worker 

Sir:—I refer to the article, “A Wp4 
for the World?” in the Oct. 8 issue. Socig) 
workers have no pretentions as interna. 
tional economists, but we do know th 
attitudes of the profession. 

In WPA we could not understand de. 
mands for efficiency on projects from the 
very citizens who insisted weak persons 
“too incompetent to work in private em. 
ployment” be given work relief jobs, 

Social workers really prefer busines 
and industry to run so well there need he 
no WPA, and we only regret it took war 
work to supply jobs to the unemployed 
We hope neither here nor abroad will pr. 
vate employment drop to the point wher 


For real proof of Don Q’s 
goodness try it in a rum- 
and-soda, without added 
flavors to disguise its su- 
periority. Don Q and soda 
is a favorite year-round 
drink of Puerto Rico, home 
for centuries of fine rums. 








Product of 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 








SPEED... 


IN THE 
DRAFTING 
ROOM 
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HUNTER 
Electro-COPYIST 


® Delays and drudgery vanish from the 
drafting room with this modern photo- 
copy method that reproduces everything 
drawn, printed, written or typed. 


® Clean, sharp copies of pencil drawings, 
rough sketches, marked details—also 
durable tracings on linen or vellum—all 
can be made quickly, exactly, by the 
Hunter Electro-Copyist. 


® Protect valuable originals—let copies 
take the punishment of frequent use. 
Slash the time required to get designs 
into the shop. The Hunter Electro-Copy- 
ist turns out, in minutes, tracings that 
may formerly have required days. No 
camera, no lenses, no focussing, no 
dark-room—your office boy can operate it. 


Our new book tells you what 
the Hunter Electro-Copyist 
will do in the engineering 
and production depart- 
ments, and in other indus- 


trial applications. Send for New York, N.Y. Lovis Fiscue } 
it today. Ap rr 
ed Writer and Lecturer on Russia 
ELEVATORS and European Politics. 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 
490 5. Warren St, Syracuse, M. Y. HOISTS-ROTO-LIFTS Him THE UNITED STATES NEWS 











HUNGRY GUNS 
MUST BE FED 


Noval guns in action devour large 





quantities of ammunition. Getting shells 
from ammunition room up to gun deck, 
quickly, surely, is a job well performed 


‘en hundreds of vessels by 


Lr 
AMMUNITION HOISTS 


Also special purpose equipment for 





Novy ond Maritime vessels, Aircraft Fac- 


tories, Ordnance Plants, Depots, Arsen- 


ols and Forts. 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 

156 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


relief and not jobs feed the workers and 
ex-soldiers. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. PAautine Garpescr 


GHQ: Washington or London? 


The following answers to the ques- 
tion: “Should any Allied global com- 
mand be under one supreme commander 
at Washington or at London?” were te- 
ceived too late for the issue of Oct. 1i. 


An Allied global command under on 
supreme commander is obviously desir 
able. Unfortunately, however, establish 
ment of a global command is scarcely 
practicable at the present time. There doe: 
not exist the necessary measure of politi 
cal unity among the members of the 
United Nations. These members are no 
all at war with the same enemies. 
New York, N. Y. Georce S. Covyts 

Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
* * * 

If “Allied” is synonymous with United 
Nations then we cannot have an Allied 
global command because the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would not take orders from tt 
Russia is fighting on her own. 

Whether the headquarters of the global 
command should be located in London ot 
Washington is of lesser moment. Hov- 
ever, for political reasons, Washington 5 
probably preferable to London. 
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1, Only a little over a year ago Crosley 
Radios, Crosley 
the Shelvador and other household 
appliances were flowing from Crosley 
plants in Cincinnati and Richmond, 
Indiana. 


Refrigerators with 





HOW THIN IS 


140,000 
OF AN INCH? 





2. But more than 214 vears ago Crosley 
engineers were pioneering fron- 
tiers in radio and electronics and were 
devising new complex mechanical ap- 
paratus—all fighting materials for 
American and Allied fighters. 


new 




















3, Today, precision products more accurate than 
laboratory models are rolling from Crosley 
and assembly lines in a 
greatest peacetime peak. 


machines 


volume several times our 








4. On every front, from sea levels to airlanes six 
miles above the earth—in Arctic cold and Tropic 
heat—Crosley fighting materials are flowing to the 
fighting men who are winning this war. 





O*™ ten-thousandth of an inch is so thin 
that only a scientific instrument can meas- 
ure it. And yet in a great deal of the work we 
are doing for the Armed Forces, these micro- 
scopic tolerances are all the leeway we have. 

Precision of this kind used to be possibly 
only a dream of engineers in laboratories. But 
today Crosley workers in our war plants are 
turning out these precise fighting materials in 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION - 


HOME OF WLW, 
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“THE NATION'S STATION 


a volume several times our greatest peacetime 


pea x. 





THE CROSLEY CAR—The most-talked-of auto- 
mobile in America today—Sorry we cannot take 
care of civilian buyers now—Look for it to take 
an important place in post-war transportation. 











More than 8,000 loyal men and women at Crosley have been 
awarded the 10°) War Bond Flag as a symbol that their sav- 
ings, as well as their skilled hands, are working for victory 





CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 
Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
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British Reluctance on Invasion . . . Comeback 
Of Dive Bomber? . . . Stalin’s Diplomatic Victories 


No important military official here 
ever made an estimate that 1,000,000 
American casualties would be saved in 
the war with Japan if Russia provided 
bases for operations. The consistent 
attitude of high officials has been that 
Russia cannot afford to take a chance 
on war with Japan while fully occu- 
pied by war with Germany. 


x kk 


It is highly doubtful that a court- 
martial will be held either for Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimme] or Maj. 
Gen. Walter C. Short before the end 
of the war. The White House attitude 
is that demand for early trial grows 
from a desire to make political capital 
out of the Pearl Harbor incident. 


xk kK 


Mr. Roosevelt has two purposes in 
changing White House policy toward 
release of war news. The first is to 
keep up with Prime Minister Church- 
ill, who has been breaking news stories. 
The second is to take the initiative in 
what is coming to be a debate on U. S. 
performance in the war. 


xk kK & 


It is true that the British have been 
more reluctant than Amerioan com- 
manders have been to press for large- 
scale invasion of Europe from the west 
and north at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 


xk 


Josef Stalin won on two points even 
before the opening of the first full- 
dress conference between representa- 
tives of U.S., Britain and Russia. 
First, he refused to permit transfer of 
the conference to London, and won. 
Next, he insisted that no considera- 
tion should be given to future Russian 
boundaries, and won. Military and 
economic problems will be dominant. 


x kk 


Dean Acheson’s counterattack, de- 
signed to save principal functions of 
the Office of Foreign Economic Co- 


' 68 


ordination (OFEC) for the State De- 
partment, is getting results in the 
White House and at the Budget Bu- 
reau. Leo Crowley apparently will not 
get as many of the OFEC functions 
for his Office of Foreign Economic 
Administration as he had expected, 


se 2 @ 


It is deliberate policy to set up as 
much joint British-American postwar 
planning and operating machinery as 
possible during® the war in order to 
make more difficult any tendency to 
upset present working arrangements 
after the war. 


x kk 


Harry Hopkins will keep an eye on 
operations of Mr. Crowley’s Office of 
Foreign Economic Administration 
through Oscar Cox, its new general 
counsel. Mr. Cox always has worked 
closely with Mr. Hopkins. 


xk k * 


Britain’s Lord Keynes is seeking to 
obtain agreement on plans for a world 
money and for a world investment 
bank that can be announced to the 
world as joint U. S.-British plans. The 
trouble is that U.S. officials hesitate 
to go as far as the British want to go 
for fear that Congress will refuse to 
accept any plan agreed upon, 


=x & @ 


U.S. Army Air Forces may yet be 
forced to change their early opinion 
and go in for use of dive bombers to 
aid ground operations. Army, unlike 
the Navy, never has accepted the dive 
bomber as an effective weapon, al- 
though operations at Salerno may 
have forced a revision of that view- 
point. 
xk 

Some of the world-traveling Senators 
came back to Washington with a re- 
vised opinion of the military potential 
of China unless something more than 
a Burma Road can be opened as a 
supply route and unless barriers to 
organization of an effective Chinese 
Army are lowered. 


If Prentiss Brown should decide to rp. 
tire as Price Administrator, the job 
would go to Chester Bowles, who now 
is serving as general manager of the 
price-control and rationing organiza. 
tion. 


x kek 


An important factor in the attitude of 
Congress toward the Treasury’s latest 
tax proposals is that fact that mem. 
bers of Congress would have to pg 
the taxes the Treasury proposes, 
Congressman with a $10,000 income 
would be hard hit and would face g 
problems of financing a campaign, 


xk * 


Cordell Hull, at Moscow, may f 
that the Russians prefer to disc 
military matters primarily, which 
matters about which Mr. Hull g 
fesses not to be an expert as Secre 
tary of State. 


kkk 


Vice President Wallace is showing in 
terest in the campaign of Congress 
men from the South and West for uni- 
form freight rates. The Vice President 
believes that freight rate discrimina- 
tion handicaps the small businesses of 
these regions in their fight against 
monopoly. 


x kek 


Criticism of Britain and Russia by 
the five world-touring Senators placed 
President Roosevelt in a dilemma. If 
he kept silent, he felt that relations 
with this country’s allies would be im- 
paired. If he spoke out, he might in- 
jure his own relations with Congress. 
He decided to take a chance on the 
latter. 


xk 


Former isolationists who now are 
anxious to defeat Japan are revising 
their old stand in support of the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act. The reason is that 
Japan is using that law for propa 
ganda purposes in the territories she 
has overrun. 
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" When the frost is on the pumpkin 
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ia by 
laced W' HASTEN to assure you that 
na. If there is no witchcraft involved 
ations | in the scene suggested here. 
cate There is, however, a degree of 
gress. magic... resulting from the combi- 
mn the nation of glorious Four Roses Whis- 
key with certain other ingredients, 
and the vigorous shaking thereof. 
- This magic produces the finest and 
ising most flavorful Whiskey Sour that 
Chi- ever you poured from a frosty 
s that shaker. A truly matchless drink for 
ropa- , 
s she 
- 
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a cool, crisp autumn evening. 


You may want to try your hand, 
as follows: (But be sure to use that fin- 
est of whiskies, Four Roses.) 


Put one part lemon juice and 
three parts Four Roses into a cock- 
tail shaker. Add sugar to taste. 


Shake well with cracked ice, strain 
into glasses and then, if you wish, 
decorate each drink with a cherry 


and slice of orange. 
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I ir Rose blend of traight whi lies 90 proof. I rankfort Distilleries,Inc., Louisville and Baltimore 
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F YOUR BAR or pack- 
| age store is some- 
times out of Four 
Roses, please be pa- 
tient. We are trying to 
apportion our prewar 
stocks to assure you a 
continuing supply until 
the war is won. Mean- 
while. our distilleries are devoted 
100% to the production of alcohol 
for explosives, rubber, and other 
vital war products, 











A6 inch 


from a nest of Nazis! 


A hundred yards ahead, a Nazi pillbox 
threatens to hold up the entire advance. 
Call the battery for supporting fire! 


3ut, on a military map, those yards 
may shrink to 1/16 of an inch or less. 
No room here for even a whisker’s 
width of error . . . else our own front 
wave of troops catch the red-hot steel 
we’re sending over for the Jerries! 


In a spot like this such a little thing as 
the quality of a piece of map paper can 
mean a lot. Thereby hangs the impor- 
tance of Mersize, a new Monsanto 
chemical for paper sizing. 

In making map paper, too little rosin 
in the sizing can cause fine ink lines to 
thicken and smudge during printing. 
Too much, and the paper may yel- 


low and crack too soon with age. 
With Mersize, however, map papers 
can be given more machine sizing with 
less rosin. That means they should be 
easier to print with precision .. . yet 
much less likely to yellow or embrittle 
with age. Laboratory tests also indi- 
cate they will resist moisture better... 
change less in dimensions with changes 
in humidity ... and handle easier dur- 
ing production. 

Today, those are all qualities of vital 
importance to vitally important mili- 
tary maps, navigation charts and blue 
prints for war industry. Tomorrow, 
they should make for better paper 
products of many kinds, from note 
paper to food cartons. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 


TO THE PAPER INDUSTRY... Frankly, in peacetime you would 
not be reading this announcement of Mersize for perhaps another 
year. The first tangible result of a long-range, deep-delving study of 


the colloid chemistry of paper chemistry, 


Jersize is still only in 


pilot plant production for your most war-important jobs. Because 
Mersize does promise to help significantly in certain phases of the 


paper industry's war effort, however, announcement has not been 
delayed. Full details are available in a report presented at the recent 
TAPPI meeting. Simply write: Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merrimac Division, Everett Station, Boston (49), Massachusetts. 
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